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HAT seems to us the crucial moment in the 
W four days’ Debate on the second reading of 
the Trade Unions Bill occurred in the middle 
of Mr. Tom Shaw’s speech and passed almost unnoticed. 
Mr. Shaw cited the case of a dispute in the coal trade, 
and asked whether, in the event of the local railwaymen 
and transport workers refusing to carry “ blackleg 
coal” that would constitute an “ illegal strike ” under 
Clause 1 of the Bill. Having asked the question he 
sat down to permit the Attorney-General to answer it. 
No answer was forthcoming, either then or later. 
The question was crucial because the answer would 
show whether the Government do or do not intend to 
prohibit all sympathetic strikes as well as the General 
Strike. Government spokesmen have, of course, 
asserted that there is no such intention, and it is possible 
that Mr. Baldwin has no such intention; but the 
Labour Party may certainly be forgiven for supposing 
that Mr. Baldwin’s intentions are not necessarily 
identical with those of Sir Douglas Hogg and his Die- 
hard friends, and that the latter have every intention, 
if they can, of preventing sympathetic strikes by 
law. What other interpretation indeed can be put 
upon so pointed a refusal to answer so simple a question ? 
It is this feeling that there is a great deal of double- 
dealing behind the Government’s proceedings that has 
created a large part of the intense animosity which has 
been aroused. Even those who agree with all four 
of the Attorney-General’s “ principles ” may feel that 
the attempt to attack Trade Unionism all along the line 
under cover of the pretence of preventing another 
General Strike is - aap J dirty bustiigee. 








The poverty of the Cian S case in relation to 
its attack upon the Political Levy was perfectly illus- 





trated by the speech of the Secretary of State for War. 
A few days ago the Minister for Labour, in reply to a 
question, stated that during the past twelve months 
there have been exactly 18 complaints regarding the 
administration of the Levy, and that of these 7 have 
been discovered upon investigation to be well-founded. 
Seven cases out of several million, however, can hardly 
be regarded as a sufficient grievance to justify an 
alteration of the law which, as Sir John Simon said, 
would inflict upon the Trade Unions “a very compli- 
cated and very burdensome and very inconvenient ”’ 
piece of administrative machinery. Accordingly, Sir 
Laming pointed out that whilst, under the secret ballot, 
in a certain group of Unions, 568,000 members voted 
against the Levy, only 110,000 of these took advantage 
of their right to refuse to pay. There were, therefore, 
he argued, 458,000 members who were “forced to 
subscribe against their will.” He converted this 
figure to 500,000, and gleefully repeated it over and 
over again in the course of his argument. 
* . * 


In point of fact, of course, the argument is perfectly 
valueless. Suppose Sir Laming were a member of the 
committee of a club and a proposal came up to invite 
the members to subscribe, let us say, for a testimonial 
to be presented in the name of the club to “X”’; and 
suppose that Sir Laming objected to and opposed the 
project, but that it was nevertheless approved. Would 
he then say, “ Well I’m damned if I will give a half- 
penny, anyhow,” or would he subscribe his guinea 
with a good grace? The answer to that question 
depends upon what sort of man he is. We do not know. 
But if he is one ofthose who would publicly repudiate 
the decision of his fellow-members then he belongs to a 
type which is fortunately pretty rare in club-land and is 
almost equally rare in the Trade Union world. If, on 
the other hand, he belongs to the other class which, 
having had its say, cheerfully accepts the verdict of the 
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majority of his fellows and pays up, what would he 
think of some outsider who declared that since he had 
voted against the proposal he had obviously been 
“‘ forced to subscribe against his will"’? Yet that is 
exactly what his argument in the House amounted to. 
What surprises us is that even as many as 110,000 out 
of 568,000 should have carried their opposition to the 
Levy to the point of an actual refusal to pay. Anyhow, 
where is the grievance? Certainly no Conservative 
Trade Unionist should be forced to subscribe to Labour 
Party funds, but what scrap of serious evidence has 
been produced of any such forcing ? 


* * * 


fhe controversy as to whether the great strike of 
last May was or was not a “ General Strike” is essen- 
tially a barren one. Most certainly it was not a 
“* General Strike’’ in the sense in which that phrase 
has been commonly used throughout Europe ever since 
it first gained currency twenty or thirty years ago; 
firstly, because only certain sections of workers were 
called out whilst other and even larger sections 
(e.g., cotton, wool, gas, electricity), were definitely 
ordered (and had to be persuaded) to remain at work ; 
and, secondly, because it had no general or political 
object, direct or indirect. Its whole and sole motive 
was sympathy with the miners—a sympathy which was 
in fact felt by a large part of the rest of the nation. 
In ordinary Trade Union parlance it was a “‘ sympathetic 
strike *’ on a very large scale—what the French call 
une gréve généralisée as distinguished from la gréve 
générale—that and nothing more. The “ General 
Strike’ proper as understood by Trade Unionists 
all over the world is a totally different thing; it 
has always been regarded as a revolutionary weapon 
to be used for a wide and generally a political object. 
Having said that much, however—for the education 
of those who require such education—we may certainly 
admit that the point is of ne more than terminological 
importance in relation to the present controversy— 
especially as a large number of Labour leaders have 
themselves used the phrase. The Government proposes 
to declare by Act of Parliament that such large strikes 
as that of last May—whatever they may be called— 
are definitely illegal. That is the issue; we need not 
waste time over words. 


* x * 


The projected Note to the Chinese Nationalists still 
hangs fire. Endless discussion has brought the Powers 
no nearer to agreement. America is set against doing 
anything, or threatening anything, and Japan, though 
her attitude is not so clear, seems indisposed to join in 
any strong measures. Our Die-hards in China and at 
home are impatient, and clamour for the British 
Government to act alone, and act firmly. What they 
think to gain from such action passes our comprehension. 
The Nationalist power at Hankow is a shadow of its 
former self. Its situation, both military and financial, 
is desperate, and Russian support looks like crumbling. 
It could, no doubt, offer apologies for what happened 
at Nanking in March; but it is in no case to make 
reparations, or to guarantee the security of foreigners 
in the area it controls—if indeed it can be said to have 
any effective control at all. As for Chiang Kai-shek, he, 


too, is in a precarious position. He looks stronger than 
his opponents at Hankow, but he is apparently im- 





eee 


potent to overthrow them. He has just made two 
unsuccessful attempts to cross the Yangtse against the 
Northerners, and his negotiations with Sun Chuan- 
are reported to have broken down. What, in the cir. 
cumstances, is the sense of talking about a bombardment 
of Hankow or a blockade of the Yangtse “ in order to 
uphold the rights and prestige of Great Britain”? 
Such valiant action would doubtless cause rejoicings 
in Shanghai—and some Schadenfreude in America, 
But would it leave the Chinese, whether Left-wing or 
Right-wing, guilty or innocent, any more respectful 
of ‘British “rights”? ? We hope Sir Austen Chamber. 
lain will have the courage to stand out against these 
counsels of futility and mischief. 


+ * * 


Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, has got what he asked for. Some little while 
ago, it will be remembered, he declared that we were 
already receiving more—and should presently be 
receiving far more—than enough from reparations 
and Allied war debts to cover our payments to America, 
The statement was no casual or hasty utterance; 
he made it deliberately, publicly and in his official 
capacity. Why he made it we do not know. We 
should have thought that the Americans might have 
been content to receive their pound of flesh—or the 
fifteen ounces they have let us off with—without 
accusing us of cheating in the business, by breaking the 
“ Balfour pledge”’ to take only as much from our 
debtors as we have to pay to the United States. Mr. 
Mellon can hardly have forgotten that pledge, and it is 
difficult to understand how he got his false figures of 
our receipts. The truth is, as the British Note shows, 
that what we have been able to collect from Europe 
falls short by many millions of what we have paid to 
America, and that there is little prospect of its ever being 
otherwise. We may have been foolish in throwing 
some money away—we were in fact incredibly lenient 
in the arrangement we made with Italy—but we 
have not been the sharpers that America is asked to 
consider us. The Note concludes by asking the United 
States to try to repair the mischief that has been done. 
This is, in effect, a polite suggestion that Mr. Mellon 
should admit that he has told a lie. We hope he will; 
but we doubt whether his admission will do much to 
improve the nasty temper which Americans seem 
determined to show to their more punctual debtors. 

* * * 


A number of questions were put to the Foreign 
Secretary in the House last Monday on the subject of 
Albania. His answer was explicit and, up to a point, 
satisfactory. He disposed of the assertions that he 
shared in the responsibility for the Treaty of Tirana. 
He had had “nothing to do with its inception, its 
negotiation, or its terms.’’ Indeed, he was only in- 
formed by Signor Mussolini, on the day before its 
publication, that a treaty of non-aggression and 
arbitration had been signed between the two Sovereign 
States of Italy and Albania, and would be registered 
with the League. To that he could not very well take 
exception. He went on to say that he had acted in 
agreement with the Governments of France, Germany, 
Italy and Jugoslavia and that there was no question 
of this country taking sides in the present dispute. 
But his comfortable faith in a “friendly settlement 
by direct conversations” and his disbelief in inter- 
vention by the League do not impress us. The latest 
mood of Signor Mussolini does not hold out a very 
good prospect of a settlement that anybody except an 
Italian Fascist would have the nerve to call “‘ friendly. 
The Treaty of Tirana, with the interpretation that 1s 
put upon it by the Italians, is a serious affair—more 
serious than Sir Austen Chamberlain seems to realise. 
It is a matter of concern not merely to Jugoslavia, 
but to all Europe. And Signor Mussolini, in insisting 
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that it concerns no one but Italy—the Italy that has 
Albania in its hip-pocket—is defying Europe. It is all 
well to say that the League should not step in 
until the parties have discussed their differences. But 
in this case one of the “yee has already refused to 
discuss the sole thing that really matters. It is not 
rising that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s attitude 
should be regarded with profound suspicion abroad. 


* * * 


A conference between Indian Princes and the Viceroy 
was held this week at Simla, most of the important 
Native Rulers being either present or represented. The 
subjects to be discussed have not been announced 
officially, most Indian Princes preferring to conduct 
their business with the Indian Government under a 
doak of feudal secrecy, but it is understood that 
questions of railways, customs, excise and opium will 
be brought up. Such a conference is an unusual 
event, and a more natural method would be to discuss 
these matters in the Chamber of Princes. The Chamber, 
however, meets rarely, and many Princes do not attend 
it owing to complicated, if to British eyes not very 
important, questions of precedence and dignity. There 
are some seven hundred Native States in India of all 
sizes, and within their boundaries are about two-fifths 
of the tota] area and roughly one-quarter of the total 

pulation of the sub-continent. Some of the more 
advanced States possess the rudiments of a democratic 
constitution ; others slumber under mediaeval auto- 
cracy, for the Indian Government only interferes with 
the internal affairs of a State in the case of serious 
misrule. It will be seen that the Indian States present 
a very difficult problem, because for the most part 
they are not making the same progress as British 
India, and when the time arrives to make changes in 
the existing Indian constitution the problem will become 
more difficult. Their separate existence is guaranteed 
by old-standing treaties, yet they find themselves 
being drawn more and more into the orbit of modern 
India. They are affected by the industrial and com- 
mercial policy of the Government, yet they have no 
voice in determining it. The present conference has 
been called in order to elucidate some of these problems, 
and its results will have important effects on the future 
of India. 

* * * 
The World Economic Conference has opened its 
ings, and the International Federation of 
e Unions and our own Trades Union Congress have 
both submitted proposals to it as to its course of proce- 
dure. The Labour bodies are discontented with the 
representation accorded to them in comparison with 
the number of employers who have been invited. 
Comparatively, we agree with them—absolutely, we 
o not. The need is rather for fewer figure-head 
employers than for more figure-head Trade Unionists. 
If the Conference is to achieve anything, it will do this 
by bringing together, not great names, but primarily 
who are really trying to think out the industrial 
problems of Europe and the World, and capable, on 
their return, of influencing opinion in the various 
countries. We have already expressed the view that 
tach Government ought to have sent one of its leading 
members, at any rate with a watching brief, in order to 
show paey that the Conference is being taken 
seriously. But, apart from these, the members of the 
thering ought to be the individuals best able to contri- 
ute to the discussion and to affect opinion subsequently. 
With the concrete proposals put forward by the Labour 
lies we are in full agreement. Whatever may be the 
attitude of European governments, the Trade Unions 
almost everywhere realise the disastrous effects on 


industry and employment of the artificial boundaries 
and high tariff walls of post-war Europe, as well as the 
for ensuring some degree of correspondence between 


the doings of international capitalist combines and 
the requirements of the public welfare. 
. * * 


Last week’s Trade Union Conference on the Trade 
Unions Bill overshadowed the meeting held the previous 
day for discussion of the Blanesburgh Report. 
As we pointed out when the Report appeared, there was 
much criticism of the Labour members, including 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, who appended their signatures 
to it. On the whole, the signatories put up a successful 
defence. They did not defend the Report save as a 
measure of expediency; but they urged that, as the 
existing system of Unemployment Insurance falls 
due for revision this year, it was indispensable to arrive 
at a compromise in order to prevent the present 
Government from introducing positively reactionary 
legislation. The “ Blanesburgh ” scheme, they urged, 
is on the whole a substantial improvement on the present 
position, especially in its proposal to consolidate 
“extended” with “ sanded” benefit. A minority 
at the Conference attempted to refer back the official 
resolution and to pass an amendment which was in 
effect a vote of censure on the signatories. But few 
besides the Miners’ Federation voted for it. The general 
feeling was that in the circumstances it is much better 
to take the “ Blanesburgh” plan as a basis, and 
attempt to amend it in detail, than to risk the giving 
of an excuse for the introduction of a more reactionary 
plan. Probably they are right. The “ Blanesburgh ” 
scheme is both unsatisfactory and, in our view, based 
on radically unsound finance. But it is a good deal 
better than the sort of plan the present Government 
would be likely to work out if left to its own devices. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: On Sunday last 
a band of masked men armed with revolvers occupied 
Dundalk railway station, raided a newspaper train, 
seized and burned stacks of parcels, and after threaten- 
ing the station staff took their departure. During the 
last couple of months there have been few week-ends 
free from episodes of this kind. Outsiders, however, 
need not be alarmed. We are not rattling back to 
barbarism. On the contrary, the high-souled youths 
who organise these affairs are determined that the 
rest of us shall rise in spite of ourselves to their spiritual 
level. Our spotless Irish minds are, it seems, in danger 
of contamination from English Sunday papers, so 
instead of reading on the first day of the week about 
the criminal activities of our neighbours we are given 
on Mondays detailed accounts of the latest armed 
hold-up by Irish champions of the higher morality. 
In Cork a few weeks ago enthusiasts who were arrested 
by unsympathetic detectives on the charge of looting 
and burning imported Ro declared themselves 
members of the Angelic Weifare Association. As the 
Dundalk braves got clear away it is not known whether 
they belonged to this body, though the loaded revolvers 
they flourished so aor suggest that anyone who 
ventured to interfere with them might find his angelic 
welfare a matter of very immediate concern. hile 
these enterprises attract honest fanatics whose hearts 
are sounder than their heads, they are also worked by 
the old gang which still hopes against hope for a return 
of the golden days of gunmen rule. Both sets of 
lawbreakers cheerfully ignore the very obvious fact 
that the real problem will not be solved by stopping 
English papers if we fail to get rid of the mental twist 
which leads the majority of Irish readers to prefer 
the least elevating of these weeklies. Imported reading- 
matter may be a bane, but everybody knows that its 
effects are negligible as compared with the demoralisation 
caused by poteen. Yet the poteen pests have nothing 
to fear from the Angelic Welfare Association or other 
crusaders of the same type, though the energy and 
ingenuity devoted to organising Sunday raids, if 
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applied in another direction, would enable the police SOUND, FURY, CROSS-PU RPOSES 


to track down every illicit still in the country. 
ok * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Mr. Ramsay 
A MacDonald’s continued illness in Philadelphia may 
be a matter of political significance. His friends 
naturally hope that he will soon be restored to full health 
again. But one of them told me that their anxiety is based 
partly on the fact that he is so temperamental. It is the 
interest and drive of absorbing work which keeps many of 
our public men going, and when they are divorced from the 
master passion, the spirit flags. Public men experience dis- 
advantages, as well as triumphs, which do not fall to the lot 
of the ordinary citizen. Among the disadvantages is the 
speculation aroused as to his successor when a prominent 
politician is ill. I have made careful inquiries in the Parlia- 
men Labour Party, and find that the position is this. 
If Mr. MacDonald’s illness is only temporary, Mr. Clynes, as 
the deputy-chairman, will continue to lead the party. But 
if he retired, and a new leader had to be elected, no doubt 
is entertained that the choice would be Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
In such circumstances, I am told, he is the only man who 
could hold the party together. Mr. Wheatley is too much 
Left wing, and Mr. J. H. Thomas too much Right. 
* * 7 

Dr. Dalton, who has recently been paragraphed as a coming 
leader, is not really known in Trade Union circles. He is an 
academic success, it is said, and his position at the School 
of Economics brings him prestige. But he is not so far 
broadly based in the Labour movement. He is a member of 
the Executive of the Parliamentary party through the accident 
of the spin of a coin. Mr. Ponsonby and he were tied for the 
last place on the Committee, the twelfth. They agreed to 
toss for the place, I hear, and Dr. Dalton won the toss. 

* * . 

The Government speakers in the Commons debate on the 
Trade Unions Bill this week—at any rate, the front bench 
speakers—were urged beforehand to keep their tempers and 
display as much good humour as they could under the fire of 
heckling and interruption to which they were subjected from 
the Labour benches. On the whole, Ministers did not do so 
badly, though more than once Mr. Baldwin seemed to wince 
under the unpopularity which has befallen him. Sir Douglas 
Hogg, on the opening day, was perhaps [the most imperturbable. 
No matter how long the interruption, he came back to his point 
and finished it, smiling with the cherubic gift with which nature 
has endowed him. Afterwards, when Members filed out into 
the lobby, they gave the most contradictory accounts of the 
Attorney-General’s speech, as is nearly always the case when 
Members privately give their impressions of what takes place 
in their House. Conservatives said it was an admirable and 
lucid speech, with only one defect, that it dealt too much with 
the details of the Bill, and was not confined, as it should have 
been on second reading, to the principles. Liberals said it was 
a very poor performance, halting and obscure. Labour 
Members said the fault of the speech was that it did not deal 
with the details of the Bill, and was too vague and general. 
It is lucky that M.P.’s do not have to write Parliamentary 
sketches of their proceedings. In passing, I would like to 
express surprise at the recent discussion in a daily newspaper as 
to the possibility of Sir Douglas Hogg becoming Premier some 
day. His ambition is centred onthe woolsack. 

+ * * 

The amount of printed propaganda with which the Labour 
and Conservative Parties are deluging the country on the 
Trade Unions Bill is appalling. Between the two, it appears 
that a dozen millions of leaflets and pamphlets on the subject 
have Leagan — tape . hear that the next Con- 
servative pamphlet wi a copy of the s h of Mr. 
the banned Labour Member yr me a no em 

* * * 

The dispute between seven Tory Members for Liverpool 
divisions and Sir Archibald Salvidge’s Constitutional Association 
there has been composed. Mr. Baldwin had a long interview 
with Sir Archibald in order to damp it down, and succeeded 
with him, for the time being. It was due to a rivalry between 
the Liverpool caucus and the Conservative headquarters in 
London—a rivalry which formerly resulted in the electoral 
defeat of Admiral Hall. The seven Conservative M.P.’s are 
now to get their own agents in their divisions, instead of 
having to rely on the local caucus. The other matters in 
dispute are to be settled by a joint committee with a neutral 
chairman—-Lord Derby and Mr. J. C. Davidson thus being 
ruled out. It was whispered in the lobby that the Liverpool 
caucus stood for an intrigue against Mr. Baldwin, inspired by 
Lord Birkenhead. 


AND LIES 


T must have been impossible, we think, for any 
| reasonably patriotic citizen to follow the debate 
this week on the second reading of the Trade 
Unions Bill without feelings of profound depression 
and dismay. We all knew, of course, that the fight 
would be fierce, but what we had hardly reckoned 
upon was the depth of the gulf of misunderstanding 
by which the two parties to the fight are separated, 
Serious argument was at a discount. The Attorney. 
General, instead of giving the explanations everyone 
was waiting for, offered irrelevant platitudes, and the 
back Labour benches booed; Sir Henry Slesser inter- 
polated some ingenious legalistic theories about “ serf- 
dom” at which the Tories naturally jeered; the 
Secretary of State for War boomed class-hatred and 
his opponents yelled defiance ; when speakers like Mr, 
Clynes and Mr. Henderson and Sir John Simon offered 
serious and detailed criticism they elicited no reply 
at all. The whole debate seemed an inferno of cross- 
purposes. Nothing could more clearly illustrate its 
character than the fact that Mr. Spencer’s long account 
of his personal sufferings at the hands of his superior 
officials in the Miners’ Federation was hailed as the 
speech of the debate, and universally regarded on the 


Government side as a tremendous and most timely 
justification of the Bill. 

It sounded as if it were an honest and truthful 
speech, and though it is hardly within human nature 
to admire a man who hastens after a quarrel to attack 
in public the friends and associates of a lifetime, yet 
it must certainly be said that Mr. Spencer has solid 
grounds for complaint and that his views of what 
was best for the men he represented were perhaps 
sounder than those of his leader, Mr. A. J. Cook. 
But the point is that his speech had nothing whatever 
to do with the measure before the House, save in so far 
as it is to be regarded as the formal basis of a “ class- 
war.” It was undoubtedly calculated to create anti- 
Trade Unionist sentiment, but otherwise it was com- 
pletely irrelevant. No single thing that Mr. Spencer 
did or suffered would have been affected in the slightest 
degree if the present Bill as it stands had been already 
on the Statute Book. For that reason it was a funda- 
mentally mischievous speech, though it was probably 
not intended to be so. It heightened passion without 
throwing any light whatever on the actual questions 
at issue. Parliament cannot, and does not propose 
to, attempt to protect Trade Union officials who suffer 
for having—rightly or wrongly—repudiated the 
authority of their official superiors. Mr. Spencer 
had some right on his side—for no local leader who 
repudiated the policy of Mr. Cook could be very wrong 
—but his consciousness of wisdom and rectitude, plus 
his £800 p.a., must be his reward. If he seeks any 
further remedy or recompense, he should seek it, not 
in Parliament but by hard work within the ranks of 
his old Union, with the object of making it impossible 
for such men as Mr. Cook to gain power therein. 

The fact that so irrelevant a speech should have 
been accepted as a useful contribution to the discussion 
is, as we have suggested, revealingly characteristic © 
the whole four days’ debate. It was indeed more 4 
letting off of steam than a debate. Neither party has 
as yet really got within range of the other. There have 
been innumerable broadsides, but no effective hits. 
This was the fault less of the speakers than of the 














circumstances. The gulf was too wide for anything 
but long range guns, and there were no long range 
guns in action. An Asquith, a Grey, an “F. E., 
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a MacDonald at his best or even a Bonar Law or a 
Churchill would have scored a hit, and instantly 
prought reality into the debate; but the only long 
range s were on the Liberal benches, and chose 
to fire only high dropping shots implying warnings 
to everyone and danger to no one. So the action 
as a whole seemed no more than a mutual splutter. 

It would even seem that the Government genuinely 
does not understand why its Bill has aroused so much 
hostility. That at least is the conclusion—the almost 
fantastic conclusion—to which the apparent facts 
seem to drive us. Mr. Baldwin has declared in writing 
that “the Government have no other motive whatever 
in introducing this Bill than to deal with the situation 
created by the events of last year.” Now either this 
statement is a perfectly conscious and blatant lie— 
which expression is rather too weak than too strong— 
or else it exhibits an almost incredibly complete mis- 
apprehension of the obvious legal effects of the Bill 
if it should be passed in its present form. If the sole 
object is to prevent another General Strike, then why 
attack the Political Levy? Why attack picketing— 
which in a General Strike is not necessary? Why 
raise the question of the right of Local Authorities 
to decide to employ Union labour? Whatever may 
be the merits of these questions, they have obviously 
nothing whatever to do with the question of the 
General Strike—except in so far as the attack on the 
Political Levy, if it were successful, might lead to a 
diversion of Trade Union energies from constitutional 
into unconstitutional channels. 

In the light of these plain facts we invite the reader 
to read again the declaration of Mr. Baldwin which we 
have quoted above, and to imagine if he can the 
effect which such a statement must have upon the 
ordinary Trade Unionist. On the face of it, it is a 
piece of the most nauseating hypocrisy which it is 
possible to conceive. We do not take that view of 
it because we happen to think that Mr. Baldwin’s 
native intelligence is insufficient to enable him to 
understand at all exactly either what he is proposing 
or what he really means. But the average Trade 
Unionist must obviously be forgiven if he assumes 
that the Prime Minister is an able man who knows 
what he is talking about, and if, as a consequence, 
he concludes, on the basis of the above-quoted state- 
ment, that Mr. Baldwin is guilty of deliberate men- 
dacity. The Labour back-benchers were doubtless 
ill-advised to use the word “lie” so frequently in 
their interruptions, because such verbal accusations, 
unsupported by immediate argument, must always 
do more harm than good. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to see that that word is in any respect inaccurate 
when a Prime Minister attacks the political funds of 
his opponents and declares that he has “no other 
motive whatever” than to avert a repetition of the 
General Strike. The statement is, in fact, an obvious 
untruth. It may not have been intended as such, 
because Mr. Baldwin may have been thinking of 
something else when he wrote what he wrote. Per- 
haps he had not read Sir Douglas Hogg’s Bill, or 
perhaps he did not understand it. We can think 
of no other excuses for him. If he had read it and 
had understood it, then certainly that declaration of 

was a plump lie. How conceivably could the 

npering, or even the complete abolition, of the 
Political Levy, devoted of necessity and exclusively 
to the exploitation of the strictly constitutional powers 
of Trade Unionists, be attributed to “‘ no other motive 
whatever ” than the prevention of General Strikes ? 

The proposition is so obviously nonsensical that 
to get at the truth we are bound to look beyond it, 
and endeavour to understand what is in the minds 
of those who in promoting this Bill honestly believe 
that they are in some way serving the interests of 
the British people. The solution of the enigma may 


perhaps be found in a single sentence in the speech 
of the Attorney-General. The Government has been 
careful, he said, to preserve “the right to strike.” 
The “Thank you so much” that came from the 
Labour benches was the appropriate comment. ‘“ We 
have been careful to preserve the right to strike”! 
That, one would have supposed, might have been 
taken for granted, but Sir Douglas Hogg did not 
think so; in his view it required emphasis. Anyone 
who has any knowledge of Trade Union history might 
fairly paraphrase his remark thus: “ We propose to 
go back by about a hundred years but no further ; 
we have been most careful to go back no further.” 
In the reports this stuff reads as nonsense. “* The 
= to strike"’! What Trade Unionist cares a pin 
whether it is preserved or embalmed or what? He has 
got it, and he will not surrender it, and those who 
talk either of “ preserving” or of destroying it must 
be dwelling in a world which has no relation to the 
world of practical facts. The idea of the admirable 
and most respectworthy Sir Douglas Hogg “* preserving 
the right” of British Trade Unions to strike is in its 
very nature comic, suggesting the irreverent hope that 
the Attorney-General will also consent not to abolish 
motor-cycling or broadcasting or votes for women. 
If he could abolish submarines, that, of course, would 
be all to the good; but the submarines would not be 
able to hear what he said, and might preserve them- 
selves. ‘‘ We have been careful to preserve the right 
to strike”’! Has an English statesman within living 
memory uttered a more fatuous sentence ? 

The fact is, however, that the Government Bill does 
not preserve the right to strike for any purpose 
whatever. Clause 8, if it were to be interpreted 
literally by the local courts of summary jurisdiction— 
as in some areas it probably would be—would lead 
to the imprisonment of practically any striker of 
whom the local employers or police wished to be rid. 
The clause is so widely drawn that local benches, in 
the course of a strike, could send to prison almost 
any striker whom they might choose to select, on the 
ground that he had “ intimidated ” this individual or 
that by arousing an apprehension of “ridicule or 
contempt.” 

The whole Bill is such nonsense that it is difficult 
to write about it in a serious spirit. Yet certainly it 
must be treated seriously, for unquestionably it is 
** calculated ” to arouse, and has already aroused, a 
tremendous belligerent emotion on both sides; and 
that emotion, fostered inevitably by the debates of 
the next two months, must render vain any attempts 
to secure that co-operation between cunplovyers and 
employed which is the first and most indispensable 
condition of an industrial revival. The Government’s 
Trade Unions Bill constitutes the most obvious 
declaration of a class-war that has been made in this 
country for over a century. Possibly it was not 
meant to be that, but that is what it is, and it is upon 
that basis that it will be fought. If it were passed 
as it stands, it would (theoretically) paralyse Trade 
Union action in all disputes. Some of its supporters, 
we suppose, realise that fact, and some do not. Never, 
at any rate, has there been an occasion on which it 
was more urgently necessary that common reason 
should have an opportunity of exerting whatever 
influence it may possess over the passionate exhibitions 
of mere class-hatred with which the Parliamentary 
debates of this week have presented us. If the sole 
aim of the Government is to protect the country from 
a repetition of the events of last May, they can achieve 
their purpose by a one-clause Bill on the lines suggested 
by Sir John Simon; and such a Bill, we venture to 
assert, would meet with very little serious opposition 
from any quarter. But, alas! the aims of the Govern- 
ment are by no means so honest or so single-minded 


as that. Hine ill@ querelle. 
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SHUFFLING THE CARDS not, however, rule out the practice of secret diplomacy, 


d Mussolini, while imitating the Kaiser, also follows the = 
Pants, May 2nd. peer ts of Machiavelli bel 
HERE are practically as many countries in Europe . After the war France saw an opportunity of securing g 
as there are cards in a French pack, and every- ort of hegemony over Central Europe. It endeavoured Fr 
body who has ever shuffled cards knows that the 4, supplant Germany on the Danube. The Little Entente 4 
combinations are endless. Before the war the map of \., formed to assure the status quo. Czecho-Slovakia, 


Europe was much simpler, and it was comparatively easy Jugoslavia, and Rumania, bound themselves together to 
to range the Powers, at a given moment, on two sides. preserve their gains, and Paris tried to direct and control Pe 
To be sure, Russia and Germany sometimes flirted together, this group of nations, to which Poland might properly be 


and Italy tried to sit on the fence. To be sure, France and ,qaeq Bel gium also came into the French orbit. Even a 
England had serious quarrels, and there were moments Austria was regarded with a not unfriendly eye. p e 
when even a Franco-German accord would not have been Now the situation is changing. Italian diplomacy has 
entirely incredible. Yet, as things shaped themselves } 25 extremely active. Recently we have seen the making “2 


fairly rapidly after 1870, the division of the Powers might of an Italo-Hungarian pact whose purpose is not altogether 
have been prophesied accurately enough. In looking over clear. We know that Hungary is the most impenitent, 
the European field to-day, who would be audacious enough 4),- proudest, the most independent of the Centra] European 















to venture a prognostication? All we know is that the countries. We know that it does not intend permanently a 

sledge-hammer policy of the peace-makers shattered Central 4, render territories that have been taken away from it, 
Europe and brought the Balkans to our doorstep; that, We know that it considers itself a Kingdom, and it is va 

in spite of the League of Nations, the diplomatic card game alleged that Count Bethlen has consulted Mussolini as to 
continues and the hands are often unexpected. : the possibility of an early monarchical restoration. The 24 
It was to have been so different. At Geneva an associa- 1 2w. jeaked out in such manner as to suggest to most of us . 
tion was to have been established which would include all 1, pave followed European affairs that it was a calculated 
nations. The nations were to have been united so closely indiscretion, to be softened by démentis, but nevertheless, » 
that special alliances among the members, except for designed to implant the idea in the European mind. More- the 
purely local convenience, would have been unthinkable. over, we learn that Fiume, which was the object of violent Th 
The happy family was to have lived under a common roof, dispute during the Peace Conference, and was the scene of pi 
and not to have broken up into groups pitted against other 4). greatest d’Annunzian exploit, is now to become a oo 
groups. This was, as the false phrase goes, too good to be Hungarian port. We cannot but ask what price is to be d 
true. In reality nothing is too good to be true, provided paid for such a concession. Me 
it is sincerely desired and earnestly constructed. One can The Italian tactics in respect of Rumania are not dis- = 
only suppose that the sincere desire and the earnest labours .inijar Sudd enly Italy recognises Rumania’s possession of rs 
were lacking; for, from the beginning, separate alliances, 4). province of Bessarabia, which Russia declares is on 
definitely directed against potential enemies, have been pi .cian and must be returned some day. Thus Rumania “ 

the order of the day, and now the European atmosphere comes closer to Italy, and by this bribe the Little Entente 
is thick with intrigue. Open diplomacy certainly does not ;, unquestionably weakened. Nor has the Little Entente, y 4 
mean occasional public demonstrations which are a mere ,, such, taken up any strong attitude in the struggle for 
sereen for secrecy. Locamo cannot redeem Leghorn— Albania, which moves Jugoslavia deeply. It would seem fac 
supposing Leghorn to mean what every European chancel- that the centre of gravity is shifting from Paris to Rome. onl 
lery, rightly or wrongly, conceives it to mean. It would be folly not to take the quarrel] over Albania hee 
The newspapers are filled with hints of occult clauses in yith intense seriousness. Two rivals menace its independ- hn 
every treaty that is now concluded, and with whispers of ence, and indeed it is difficult to see how Albania can pre- pele 
oral arrangements in every private conversation between jo1ve the feeblest pretence of independence except by the pici 
statesmen of different nationalities. It is not necessary to rivalry of its formidable neighbours. Jugoslavia regards ~<a 
assert—and I do not assert—that these suspicions are Ajbania as an enclave in its territory. Italy claims to k 
always, or even generally, well founded. It may be that exercise a protectorship over the little country on the mo 
diplomatists are franker than a sceptical world imagines. Adriatic. It is, of course, quite untrue that the Powers be 
But the fact remains that the old mentality manifests itself, ,amitted this Italian claim in 1921, for they insisted that me 
and that diplomatic writers teke for granted the cunning jtalian action in Albania was subject to conditions on the 
of the diplomatists. It is assumed as a natural thing that yhioh the League of Nations should pronounce. But it oa 
everybody, from Sir Austen Chamberlain to Mr. Chicherin, rust be confessed that the Conference of Ambassadors said 
from M. Briand to Signor Mussolini, is playing artfully. created an ambiguous position, of which Italy avails itself. fur' 
Even if there is nothing in the specific allegations of secret wen the trouble was most acute the League of Nations ra 
clauses and secret understandings, a general presumption calmly abdicated, and left Italy and Jugoslavia face to Tn 
of underhand dealings has been re-established. The ¢,... They cannot agree. It may be that grave events of] 
average man is inclined to repeat that where there is 80 yi) be averted for the present, but nobody can doubt that Yet 
much smoke there must be fire. He thinks that if diplo- janie constitutes a permanent danger-spot. ~ 
matic writers do not tell the truth—perhaps do not know Here is a bone of contention over which the dogs of wart me! 
the truth—they are sufficiently in touch with the veritable |, ay yet snarl. We are a long way from the paternal house rm 
diplomatists to have caught their tone. They reveal the of Geneva, in which the nations were to dwell in amity. on 
tone if not the truth. The nations are taking opposite sides. Historians will r 
About Mussolini the average man is prepared to believe wrangle about the origins of the Great War, but whoever asp 
anything. Mussolini has only himself to blame for this. behaved well, and whoever behaved badly in 1914, the the 
He has blatantly declared himself to be the Big Stick of conflict extended because when Austria-Hungary had its poms 
Europe. He has used the exact terms of the Kaiser. Italy, quarrel with Serbia, now Jugoslavia, Russia stood behind knc 
too, is to have its place in the sun. He has made theatrical Serbia, Germany stood behind Austria, France was pledged abc 
tours in Northern Africa. He has said that Italy must to Russia, and England ranged itself with France. it i 
expand or explode. He has quarrelled with his neighbours To-day the bitterness of the Albanian dispute is partly Th 
to the East and to the West. His brutal challenges are due to the division of the Great Powers. This time Germany - 
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open diplomacy in the worst sense of the word. They do sardonically looks on, ready to act as arbitrator. France 
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seems to be entangled, and so does England. The relations 
between France and Italy are particularly unfortunate in 
that they lend some colour to the charges—doubtless un- 
founded—that France encourages Jugoslavia. Surely 
France, which is fundamentally pacific, is profoundly 
desirous of a satisfactory solution. Yet France’s enemies 
in Italy are doing their best—or rather their worst—to 
persuade Italians that France is perpetually thwarting 
Italian ambitions. The incidents on the Franco-Italian 
frontier and in Tunisia a few months ago were more un- 
pleasant than was acknowledged. French Socialists, with 
their deep dislike of Mussolinian methods, were perhaps 
not always wise in their campaigns, and furnished arms to 
Italian fire-eaters. Now French sympathies are, properly, 
with Jugoslavia. 

On the other hand, England may have committed itself 
in appearance too far in its diplomatic negotiations with 
Italy. It is unlikely that there is any written convention, 
as certain Continental journals flatly state. But the belief 
has grown up that England and Italy not only came to an 
agreement about Abyssinia, but came to an understanding 
about the Near East, about Italian aspirations in the 
Balkans (including the Treaty of Tirana) and about a naval 
equilibrium in the Mediterranean. It is observed that Italy 
has somewhat changed front in regard to Russia (witness 
the consecration of Bessarabia as a Rumanian province). 
The German Press flatters itself that these alleged pro- 
ceedings are anti-French, and incidentally that they are 
calculated to frighten France out of Rhineland. 

Not for a moment should it be taken that I endorse the 
charges against the Foreign Office. It is obvious that they 
are, to say the least, exaggerated, and British organs which 
may be supposed to be the mouthpiece of the Foreign Office 
strongly counsel Mussolini to abandon his aggressive 
attitude. Just as I decline to accept Italian charges 
against France of stirring up strife, so do I decline, on such 
slender evidence, to accept the suggestion of the German 
and French Press of British intrigues. The case is, on the 
face of it, comparatively simple. But the point to be made, 
and made strongly, is that the suspicion of intrigues has 
been aroused, and that suspicion, however baseless, is 
almost as dangerous as the reality. In diplomacy, as in the 
marital affairs of Cesars, it is necessary to be above sus- 
picion, and it is impossible not to note a gradual drifting 
away from the plain principles of Geneva. 

Every move determines a counter-move. The counter- 
move to Italy may come, if reports printed in Paris are to 
be given any credence, from Turkey. Again one should 
make it clear that in repeating these reports one is using 
them by way of illustration of the possibilities, and not by 
way of reconstruction of the secret facts. Angora, then, is 
said to be proposing an alliance to Jugoslavia, and it is 
further professed that Bulgaria, and even Greece, may be 
invited to come into a Balkanic Federation, inspired by 
Turkey and dominated by Turkey, to destroy the prospect 
of Italian hegemony. This appears to me to be fantastic. 
Yet the moral may be drawn. If the Powers once begin to 
depart from the Covenant, or to regard that Covenant as a 
Mere cover behind which there may be a criss-cross of 
special alliances, with antagonistic interests, then there 
cannot be the smallest safety in the Covenant. 

Attention has been paid in this short article only to one 
aspect of the European perturbation that has followed 
the neglect of the League test, which would condemn 
secret diplomacy and shifting particular alliances for unac- 
knowledged purposes. Much might be said, for instance, 


about the Baltic bloc. But, for the moment, at any rate, 
it is upon Italy that the pre-war kind of diplomacy pivots. 
‘he cards are being shuffled, and the combinations may be 
different from those which the astutest diplomatist can 
fo SisLEy HupDLESTON. 
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“MORAL RESPONSIBILITY” OR 
“IMPERIALISM ”’? 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


UROPEAN editors have naturally busied themselves 
EK with explanation and appraisal from their own 
points of view of the important speech just 
delivered by President Coolidge on the subject of American 
foreign policy (“if any,” The Times seems rather sadly to 
add). There is a perhaps natural tendency to assume that 
the voice of Coolidge must of necessity be the voice of 
America. This, considering how emphatically Europe 
learned that the voice of President Wilson was by no means 
the voice of a united nation, seems just a little rash ; but in 
this case the comments of most of the more important 
newspapers seem to justify the assumption. Or can it be 
that Mr. Coolidge’s plea for the divine right of Presidents 
to be immune from criticism has already produced results ? 
A summary of American editorial comment issued by a 
news agency prefaces various textual excerpts by the 
generalisation: ‘‘ While Republican papers wholeheartedly 
endorse every word of the speech, some Democratic 
papers mildly criticize.” The New York correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph likewise cables that “ The 
American Press generally comments favourably 
The speech, it is commented, is altogether admirable in its 
clarity, and in its appeal to reason and commonsense.” 
American journalists in London have already cabled back 
to New York that in some English quarters, at least, the 
Coolidge speech has been found somewhat lacking in all 
these attributes. Yet even as they typed out the cables 
they must have realised that their American readers would 
be as bewildered by the English “ reaction” as English 
readers have been by the speech itself. 

May not the explanation be that there is developing 
between the United States and the rest of the world an 
intellectual gulf, across which words do not seem able to 
carry and yet retain their original meanings? In his 
introduction, when he advised the Press to criticise nothing 
American (a beginning perhaps a little startling to his 
hosts, who were all newspaper men themselves), the 
President clearly did not realise that he was merely enun- 
ciating in words a theory already most effectively put into 
practice by Signor Mussolini. Later in his speech the 
President declared that “‘ America was not making war 
on Nicaragua any more than the policemen in the street 
were making war on the passers-by.”” Apparently nobody 
was impious enough to suggest that the appearance of 
Nicaraguan policemen on Broadway to protect the property 
of Nicaraguan subjects who had been, for instance, robbed 
by gunmen, might well be the signal for distinctly warlike 
activities. 

Mr. Coolidge went on to say : 

Toward the governments of countries which we have recognised 
this side of the Panama canal, we feel a moral responsibility that 
does not attach to other nations. We wish them to feel that our 
recognition is of real value to them, and that they can count on 
such support as we can lawfully give them when they are beset 
with difficulties. We have undertaken to discourage revolutions 


within that area, and to encourage the settlement of political 
differences by the peaceful means of elections. 


“ 


Is this the passage “‘ admirable in its clarity, and in its 
appeal to reason and commonsense”? Is this what the 
New York Sun means when it speaks of “ a much needed 
lesson in the A BC of international relations”? Is this the 
passage which leads the Philadelphia Public Ledger to 
brand the speech as “ simplicity itself; sound common 
sense as well as good international law”? Presumably it is ; 
for it is this passage to which the Opposition Press applies 
its mild disapproval. The comment of the New York 
Journal of Commerce that “‘ the position the President depicts 
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is certainly a new one from the standpoint of international 
law”’ is more or less typical in its tone. 

I think I know the construction which most Englishmen 
have placed upon this portion of the President’s speech. 
It was scarcely necessary to wait for the Times to say “that 
the tendency of the United States to establish something like 
mandates over these (Caribbean) countries has long been 
common knowledge,” in order to realise that “ moral 
responsibility ” in crossing the Atlantic would suffer a 
sea-change into “ imperialism.” Here there seems to be an 
impasse. Certain actions do in fact take place; armed 
American forces do most indubitably interfere in the affairs 
of one neighbour nation (Nicaragua) in a manner in which 
they would not conceivably act on the territory of an even 
nearer neighbour (Canada). What is this process to be 
called ? The point is important, because if the average 
American could be brought to apply to it the terminology 
used by the rest of the world—* imperialism ”—he would 
think twice before applauding so fervently. But the 
American is told of “‘ moral responsibility,” “* such support 
as we can lawfully give;”’ and the polite cynicism of the 
Old World, which does not take seriously the trade jargon 
of diplomacy, hurts and offends him. 

Common sense suggests that the extension of American 
political and financial influence over the Caribbean countries 
is inevitable. Similar processes were old before America 
was thought of; and there is certainly room for argument 
that they frequently have proved beneficial to the exploited 
nations (or to at least such of their people as did not rashly 
oppose with force the “‘ manifest destiny ” of the aggressors). 
But naturally it is mildly annoying to the European 
colonising nations, most of which have passed the pioneering 
stage with their colonies and are busy cultivating their 
gardens, mandated or otherwise, that America should seem 
so solemnly to employ both the vocabulary and the methods 
of the old game of conquest. 

This combination of terminology and methods has its 
own importance. There are ways and ways of extending 
national influence. One is tempted to drop into expressive 
American slang and remark that you can get away with 
almost anything if you call it “‘ moral responsibility.” If 
on the other hand there is a clear recognition (as in the case 
of territories mandated under the League of Nations) of 
the relations between the Al country and the C3 territory 
it undertakes to administer, the process of administration 
is apt to be alike less painful for the governed and less 
embarrassing in the long run for the governor. 

Let me repeat that I do not for a moment believe that 
the American people at large are sympathetic to a policy of 
naked imperialism. The whole trouble is that the imperial- 
ism (or whatever you choose to call it) is anything but naked, 
and its clothing is that of peace time. There seems to be 
indicated, not, as the President suggests, less publicity, but 
more publicity. It remains to be seen whether the American 
Press will take up Mr. Coolidge’s challenge in such a sense 
as to justify his incidental reminder of the liberty which it in 
fact enjoys. 


TAXIS 


r | “NHE reduction in the fares of taxicabs is evidence 
that the Government is at last making a serious 
attempt to bring down the cost of living. This 

seems, indeed, to be a genuine effort to bring about a 

fall in the price of necessaries. There is no use in giving 

a man cheaper sago and cornflour and things of that kind 

if his taxis cost him as much as ever. You can measure 

the importance of the part played by taxis in modern life 
by the continuous procession of them that runs through 
the central streets of London. They are one of the few 
things that reconcile us to this mechanical age. A quarter 


of a century ago, however, a vision of a London from 
which all the hansoms had disappeared would have 
disturbed us like a nightmare. We should have had no 
wish to survive into such a world. No more jingling 
bells, no more gleaming horses to sit enthroned behind 
in the May sunshine, no more music of horseshoes on the 
pavement—such a London would have seemed 4s 
unappetising in prospect as 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
emptied of its poetry and rewritten in tradesman’s prose, 
Such is the conservatism of the human imagination that, 
even if we approve of the great changes of the past, we 
shrink from sweeping changes that are still in the future, 
Had I lived in the middle of the nineteenth century, | 
am sure I should have shared the Duke of Wellington’s 
antipathy to railway trains, and I should have mourned 
bitterly over the disappearance of the old stage coach, 
I should have sentimentalised over the stage coach, 
but probably I should have travelled by train. That is 
the sort of attitude most of us took up to taxis when 
they first appeared on the streets. The old hansoms had 
our sympathy and our love, but the new taxis had to an 
ever-increasing extent our money. 

The hansoms might have lasted longer if they had 
imitated the motor-cabs and had installed meters. Much 
as everybody loved hansoms, nobody loved arguing about 
fares with a driver; and the drivers of hansoms had a 
bad name for such arguments. There was a good deal 
of exaggeration abont this ; but there were probably enough 
disputes to make the cautious prefer a taximeter, with 
which there was no possibility of contention. And 
certainly the horse vehicles have remained longer in use 
abroad, where they carry meters like the taxicabs. It 
commonly said nowadays that the Englishman is the 
most sentimental person on earth, but the speed with 
which the horse-cab was cast aside for the taxicab hardly 
bears this out. Horses are by this time little more than 
things to bet on in England, and even the most sentimental 
Englishman nowadays thinks as little of riding in a taxi 
as of drinking a cup of tea. Few people think even that 
there is anything odd in the spectacle of streets crowded 
with these creeping things from the factories. We have 
come to a point at which a rabbit would seem a stranger 
thing in Piccadilly than a taxicab. The most unnatural 
thing that Piccadilly could do to-day would be to look 
as it used to look. Even if it were transformed into the 
Piccadilly of twenty years ago, we should be scarcely less 
astonished than if we woke up and found ourselves in 
Tokio or Nijni Novgorod. The taxi has become 3% 
essential a feature of the London we know as St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey. A modern philosopher might 
make a new definition of man as a taxi-using animal. 

There are, indeed, a score of good reasons for taking 
taxis. At those hours at which one wishes to travel by 
bus, the buses are always crowded. There is nothing more 
humiliating and more destructive of the finer feelings of 
a civilised man than to find oneself in the thick of a mob, 
largely composed of women, fighting for the right of 
admission to an already crowded bus, and then at the end 
to be warded off by the arm of the conductor with 8 
contemptuous “ Full up.” If Sir Philip Sidney were alive 
to-day, I am convinced that he would leave the buses 
during the rush hours to women and children, and ride 
home in a taxi. As time goes on, polite men are being 
more and more forced to become habitual users of taxicabs 
in order to avoid inconveniencing other people. Every 
man who takes a taxi is, in so doing, helping to relieve 
the congestion on the buses and the trams. With taxis 
at a shilling a mile, he could not always afford to play 
the Bayard in this fashion, but, now that the shilling 
has been reduced to ninepence, we may expect to se 
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an immense increase in the number of very perfect gentle 
knights pricking along the streets in motor-cabs. For 
threepence extra, though it may make no difference to the 
truly virtuous, makes a great deal of difference to the 
moderately virtuous. A lover of the beautiful and the 
ood would, I fancy, ride in taxis, whatever the cost ; 
but even the Laodiceans will be tempted by the twenty-five 
per cent. drop in the fares. 

Not that it has hitherto been necessary to be a man 
of the highest character to enjoy riding in a taxi. Even 
on selfish grounds there are excellent reasons for doing 
so. For one thing, it is indisputable that a taxi, by 
shortening the time spent in getting from one place to 
another, helps in effect to lengthen a man’s life. There 
are many methods of rejuvenation dangled before our 
greedy eyes to-day, but I know of no better method of 
keeping young than the regular use of taxis. Every day 
I spend hours getting from this place to that; if I could 
afford to ride in taxis as often as I should like to ride in 
them, I should be able to save at least an hour a day, 
and at the end of the year I should have saved fifteen 
days in comparison with the man addicted to buses. 
Thus, instead of living faster, the rider in taxis is living 
more slowly, and is taking the most effectual means in 
his power of countering the march of time. 

We hear continual complaints of the pace of modern 
life, and, no doubt, many men and women do love speed 
for its own sake. That is where the taxi has the advantage 
of the motor-car. The motor-car may tempt you into 
the intoxications of speed—into flying nowhere in par- 
ticular for no reason in particular. Many a motorist does 
not care where he goes in his car, provided he overtakes 
everybody else on the way. Clacton and Canterbury are 
all one to him. He holds that it is better to travel than 
to arrive, if only you travel fast enough. The user of 
taxis sets out in the directly opposite mood. To him 
the end of the journey is better than the journey. He 
would never dream of deciding to take a taxi without 
knowing where he wanted the taxi to go. If, having 
taken a taxi, he becomes impatient of a speed of six miles 
an hour, it is not because he is eager to be enjoying a 
delirium, but from honest utilitarian motives. The true 
motorist is happiest when in his car: the true taxi-user 
is happiest when leaving his taxi after a reasonably swift 
journey. If the taxi-driver at the end of the journey 
were to offer to drive the taxi-user ten miles further for 
nothing, and to race motor-bicycles on the way, the taxi- 
user would smilingly refuse the offer. What are races 
with motor-bicycles to him? All that he asks is to be in 
time for dinner. 

And could there be a better reason for riding in a taxi ? 
How often in the course of the year does one owe it to 
one’s host to take a taxi! How often does one owe it to 
one’s wife and children! There is no home unhappier 
than that in which some member of the family is habitually 
late for dinner, with the worst possible effect on the temper 
of the cook and on the spirits of the household. There is 
ho excuse for the existence of homes of this kind in these 
days of taxis. There are, I know, men who are late by 
their very temperament—men who would be equally late 
for dinner if it were at eight o’clock or midnight. The 
taxi, however, enables men of this reluctant type to indulge 
their temperamental lateness and at the same time to 
arrive in time for meals and such things. The tempera- 
mentally late man dilly-dallies till it is too late to do 
anything but ring for a taxi, and so, while setting out 
late, he contrives in the end to be early. Thus, as a 
result of this blessed invention, he is enabled to be 
courteous to his hosts and no longer to be a byword in 
the kitchen. Even in these days of ‘“ How-Much-Do-You- 





Know ?” lists of questions, I do not know the name of 
the man who invented the taxi, but it is a name that 
should be honoured in every home afflicted by the presence 


of an unpunctual man. The taxi may prove in the end 
to be the thing that above all the other things of our time 
makes for the preservation of home life. 

If you wish for any further arguments in favour of 
riding in taxis, I am sure you will easily discover them. 
Their use has been advocated even on hygienic grounds, 
and “A taxi a day keeps the doctor away”’ has already 
passed into a proverb. On economic grounds the case 
for riding in taxis is unassailable. They were cheap even 
at a shilling a mile: at ninepence they are a bargain. 
You cannot save threepence a mile by riding on a bus 
or by travelling in a train. You cannot save threepence 
a mile even by walking. If a great National Savings 
Campaign is ever instituted again, the organisers could 
not begin better than by advising everyone to ride in 
taxis on every possible occasion. To-day I myself managed 
by riding in a taxi at the new fares to save a shilling— 
the first shilling I have been able to save since the 
Income Tax reached its present proportions. In time I 
may even be able to save enough to pay my Income Tax. I 
once knew a man who used to drink a certain sparkling 
wine at dinner every night in a London restaurant because 
he said that, while it cost twelve shillings and sixpence a 
bottle everywhere else, he got it there for ten, and he 
calculated that he was saving half-a-crown a day in this 
fashion. There are two kinds of economy, and that, I 
think, is the better of them. I do not doubt that during 
the week my friend has been seen in many a taxi, assiduously 
saving threepences towards the expenses of his home. 

e. @. 


A DOMESTIC IMPROVEMENT 


, I NHIS is the actual record of what has been done with 
an ordinary house, of the kind which abounds 
everywhere. It has a semi-basement and is about 

a hundred years old, quite well built and perfectly ful- 
filling the first function of a house, which is the provision 
of shelter. But in other respects it was deplorably lacking, 
and the problem was to make it conform, without excessive 
cost, to our modern ideas of domestic hygiene. After five 
years—not that all the improvements are as old as that— 
the work has abundantly justified itself. Hosts of house- 
holders, in all parts of the country, could do likewise. This 
record is submitted for their advantage ; but it also gives 
some indication of what should be attempted in the building 
of our new houses. 

Shelter, yes: but as for air, water, warmth, light and 
cleanliness, the house was deplorably inadequate: and its 
running as it was equipped would involve a vast amount 
of domestic labour. A primary concern was therefore to 
obtain more of the great essentials for less work. And here 
science came to our aid, affording devices undreamt of 
when this old house was built, but still very inadequately 
appreciated even in this country, where most of them had 
their beginning. For instance, gas and electricity, often 
regarded as rivals, have both been called in—each to do 
what it can do much better than the other, as we shall see. 

A former occupant had introduced Tobin tubes and other 
devices for admitting a little air into some of the living- 
rooms. On my standard of ventilation, these are mere 
nonsense : one must have air admitted liberally and by a 
clean route. Fixed fanlights above French windows were 
altered so as to open. They often serve when to open the 
windows down to the level of the floor would be too cold. 
Even if I could have afforded it, I should certainly not have 
introduced the plenum system of ventilation, which may 
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well be best for such special cases as that of an operating 
theatre, but is certainly far inferior to natural means in 
most instances. 

A special opportunity offered itself, and the result was 
the best value for least cost of anything done. I commend 
it for general imitation where occasion offers. Somebody, 
in past times, had built out a bow window to a downstairs 
room, above which was a very small bedroom, with a single 
window, looking on to the roof of the downstairs extension. 
I removed the bricks from below the window and made it 
into a French window or transparent door. This gave 
access to the surface of hitherto useless roof, which was 
furnished with wooden gratings and around which a railing 
provided safety. Later, on one side, a low wooden wind- 
screen was found necessary. That mean little bedroom has 
become, of course, the best in the house, for it now has its 
own roof garden, with creepers growing up the house and 
round the railing, many flower pots and plenty of room for 
at least four garden chairs, Here the old lady whose room 
it is has privacy, a garden of her own a yard from her bed, 
and a sun balcony where she receives the light and watches 
the sunset long after the garden down below is in shadow. 
The total cost of this invaluable addition to my house was 
about twelve pounds; it would have been cheap at twenty 
times the sum. With variations, this principle of gaining 
access to and using a piece of flat roof is applicable far and 
wide ; its adoption is the cheapest and most useful domestic 
improvement possible in hundreds of thousands of our 
existing houses. 

A natural sequel was to knock away the bricks from 
under one of the windows of the kitchen, which looks upon 
and is at the level of the garden behind the house. Thus 
a door was made. Then crazy paving was laid down 
and upon it a table and seats of artificial stone or rein- 
forced concrete were fixed. Here we have meals during 
many months in the year, to our own advantage and the 
lightening of domestic service. But it would take another 
article to describe as it deserves the transformation that 
has been effected in this once derelict garden. It is now 
a place to live in, and is lived in, and worked in. For 
these purposes, crazy paving and a little concrete give 
one dry surfaces under foot, seats must be installed, and 
a wood and tarred tarpaulin roof thrown across the angle 
between two high old walls provides the cheapest summer 
house ever seen—a pleasant spot, on summer evenings, 
whence to listen to Meistersinger or Rosenkavalier, thanks 
to a little cable running along the wall from the house. 
In effect, the house has been much extended towards 
and into the open air. The costliest and most elaborate 
system ever yet or ever to be devised, for the ventilation 
of closed apartments, is merely expensive nonsense in 
comparison. 

Our cities have safe and abundant water-supplies, for 
which we should perpetually thank Disraeli and the Public 
Health Act of 1875. But we need a more generous provision 
of this admirable cleansing stream in our houses. This 
house had one bath when I came into possession of it: 
another had to be put into the top floor. When last I 
was in New York I noticed a bath installed for the servant 
alone in an apartment where I visited. So I put in a bath 
in the basement here, where three people live. On the 
most selfish grounds, it should surely be worth while to 
provide means for cleanliness for the people who are 
intimately concerned with one’s food and clothing. 

But for many purposes of cleanliness and comfort water 
must be hot. The old kitchen range, a dirty and stupid 
anachronism, was scrapped. At best, it never did its 
work; and, in any case, having seen a smoke-stained 
lung in a pathological museum in Edinburgh in 1898, I 
have never bought an ounce of coal in my life. The best 
way in which to heat water for domestic purposes in this 





country is by the use of coke in a stove made for the 
purpose. Mine is called a “* Sentry,” and is on unsleeping 
guard, day and night. Others, equally efficient, exist, 
I am told. This requires little attention. It supplies 
us with hot water for three baths and at several other 
points, without fail, at very small cost. We have running 
hot water on all floors, but no arrangements for washing 
in any bedroom. I know of no objection to such arrange. 
ments, indeed, but to install hot and cold running water 
in all bedrooms here would have been very costly and was 
unnecessary. The primeval wash basin and jug arrange. 
ment was not even contemplated. In this house no one 
carries water about, hot or cold, clean or dirty; no one 
empties slops; no one carries coals or cleans a grate or 
makes a fire; and we are clean below stairs as well as 
above. No flat-footed, varicose-veined “‘slavey,”’ “‘ tweeny,” 
or “skivvy ” is immolated on this domestic altar. During 
the Domestic Service Inquiry, having described the in- 
expensive arrangements whereby, at once, the need for 
domestic service is diminished and the conditions of such 
service are ameliorated, I was asked to comment on the 
views of a lady who allowed her servant only to take a 
bath in the water which she had herself used; and later 
I received several letters of regret from correspondents 
who regarded as impious my reply that such a mistress 
ought to empty grates in Hades for ever. 

In discussing the need for water we have reached the 
provision for warmth, and may continue therewith. Many 
years ago I described here the result of a domestic experi- 
ment in heating by means of electricity, which I speedily 
found to be wildly beyond my purse, at least in Kensington. 
Here in Hampstead electricity is said to be cheap and I use 
it for a small heater, with circular copper reflector, in an 
upstairs room which has no chimney; but for all other 
rooms I use modern, properly ventilated and inspected gas 
stoves, which meet all my needs. In several rooms a gas- 
ring is appended, whereon water can be boiled, or soup 
heated if one returns from a lecture at some wicked hour in 
the morning, after everyone has gone to bed. The gas-stoves 
supply radiant heat, which is just what so-called radiators 
do not supply, and which is by far the best for our bodies. 
No central heating system is necessary in this part of the 
world; but the good supply of hot water must help to 
keep the house dry. In making these uses of gas and coke 
we solve the smoke problem and cease to waste our national 
capital of coal. No experiments have succeeded in making 
gas effective for the production of ultra-violet light—which 
is a pity, considering how many of our schools, for instance, 
have no electricity laid on—and therefore electricity finds 
its place here, not only for the production of light for 
vision, but also to supply the power for the quartz lamp 
which affords a substitute for sunlight during the winter. 
The other uses of electricity in this house are for the vacuum 
cleaner and the small heater in the upstairs room. For these 
uses of course, one has a separate meter and a very cheap 
rate—a penny a unit here. Let it be added that special steps 
must be taken in order to justify the use of an electric 
heater in a room which has no chimney. Holes have been 
cut in the door, and the window is always open. The heater 
is only used for short periods; never through the night. 
To have an invalid in such a room would be quite un- 
warrantable. 

For more light I have taken steps which will be familiar 
to readers of this journal. I have installed Vitaglass in 
southern windows, for the reasons fully discussed in an 
article published here some months ago.* Two objections 
have been raised to the use of this glass: one that so little 
of our skin is exposed, but the reply is that in a bedroom 
one can really take a sunbath, and also that the antiseptic 


* The New Statesman. “The Glass of Life,”” November 13th, 1926. 
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value of the ultra-violet constituents of sunlight applies 
whether one is clothed or not. The other is that we have no 
ultra-violet worth mentioning, owing to our smoke ; but 
that is diminishing. In another article* I have discussed 
the mercury vapour quartz lamp in my bedroom, to which 
reference has already been made. 

Of course, the house has never been so clean: relatively 
little dirt is made and the vacuum cleaner deals with that. 
I prefer loose rugs, which can be moved, to fixed carpets. 
Dust is an enemy to life. In a house to which the maximum 
of ultra-violet light is admitted one finds Persian rugs to 
contain the most durable dyes. (They were always the 
most beautiful.) In the land of Zoroaster they are made to 
look the sun in the face. Plate glass has been put upon 
dressing-tables and chests of drawers. Several sinks are 
found superfluous for cleanliness under these conditions, and 
they now serve as a bird bath, a bog and two rock plant beds 
in the garden. 

Having installed the wireless, one finds little extra 
expense involved in extensions, and now there are two pairs 
of headphones in the music room, two in the servants’ 
living room, two in the day nursery, and two in the haven 
at the end of the garden. 


No; this house is not for sale! LENs. 


Correspondence 


RIDICULE AND CONTEMPT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—To parody Clausewitz, “* Politics are civil war, carried 
on under another name and by other methods.” The blackleg 
—and, indeed, the Tory working-man in general—is as justly 
an object of “ ridicule and contempt” to his fellow-workmen 
as were the conscientious objector and the pro-German to 
most of the nation in the late war. Coming from politicians 
who supported conscription, the talk about “ Trade Union 
tyranny’ and “ intimidation” is disgusting cant. As one 
of those who reluctantly supported the war—and its attendant 
coercive measures—in the interests (as they rightly or wrongly 
deemed) of democracy and progress, I should count myself 
a coward if I did not support my Trade Unionist fellow-citizens 
in their war against the exploiting classes, and in its attendant 
coercive measures against the traitors in their ranks.— 
Yours, etc., 

18 Laurel Road, 

S.W. 20. 

[We cannot agree that “‘ the Tory working-man in general ” 
is justly an object of contempt to his fellows, nor in fact is 
he anything of the kind in most industrial areas. Every 
working man has a right to his political opinions; he only 
becomes a proper object of contempt if, while accepting the 
economic benefits which Trade Unionism gains for his class, 
he refuses to accept any share of the economic burden of 
wr sate and extending those benefits. The Tory Trade 

nionist is not a traitor to his class; the blackleg is.— 
Ep. N.S.) 


RoBERT ARCH. 





To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I cannot agree that I “ know little of the present 
usages of Trade Unionists,” any more than such an accusation 
can be brought against Mr. G. A. Spencer, M.P., who stated 
in the debate on Monday last that intimidation at the pits 
resembled anything but peaceful picketing. But perhaps our 
ideas are not so far apart, since you speak of “ extremely rare 
and exceptional cases,” while I say ‘‘ a minority emphatically.”’ 
The point between us is really whether the usages arising 
through the Act of 1906 do or do not give non-peaceful 
Unionists (and also Unions) an exceptional position before 
the law, not enjoyed by those accused of blackmail. 

The term “ blackleg” so freely used by you came first in 
vogue in the eighteenth century for a “ swindler.” A body 
of men who agree to work at a lower wage than another 
body of men are not necessarily swindlers. It does not 
properly apply to those who refuse to belong to or pay the 

e Union contribution in a particular trade, though some- 
times incorrectly used now in that way. What you take for 


* The New Statesman. 





“New Lamps for Old,” January 22nd, 1927. 


granted, viz., that they are solely or mainly occupied in 
endeavouring to obtain the extra rate which “ union” gives, 
without paying the “* Union fees” for same, does not necessarily 
follow ; and perhaps is only so in a “ minority” of cases. It 
would be difficult to prove either the affirmative or negative. 
The use of the word “ blackleg ”’ is intended to throw contempt 
upon a whole body, the same as the word “ Communist” is 
made by our opponents to include “ Socialist.” The idea is 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” 

You stated that “ Solicitors, barristers, accountants and 
doctors ” “ insist upon a conformity to the general regulations 
and fees of the trade.” If that is so, how do you account for 
“‘sixpenny doctors,” and for the fact that solicitors will 
generally give you an allowance off their fees on settlement ? 
—Yours, etc. 

14 St. Michael’s Road, 

Bedford. 
May 3rd. 


[We cannot see what the derivation of the word “ blackleg ” 
has to do with the point or with any point. Once it meant 
“* swindler,”’ but it does not mean that now, and no one who 
did not consult a dictionary would know that it ever had 
meant that. Why drag pedantic questions of etymology into 
serious practical problems? We all know what the word 
means to-day. It means a man who repudiates the ey 
of his comrades in their struggle for a better standard of life 
—or even actively hampers them—without repudiating any of 
the advantages gained by that struggle. As regards Mr. 
Matthews’ last paragraph, he has evidently misunderstood our 
point; we referred, not to the fees charged by professional 
men, but to the fees they had to pay.—Eb. N.S.] 


Huserr B. Matrruews. 


LEGAL ENFORCEMENT OF VOLUNTARY 
AGREEMENTS 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN, 

Sir,—You suggest that Whitley Councils desiring to make 
their agreements enforceable in the same way as Trade Board 
awards should apply to come under the Trade Boards Act. 
Have you not overlooked that under Sub-section 2 of Section 1 
of the Trade Boards Act, 1918, the Minister of Labour is only 
empowered to apply the Act “if he is of opinion that no 
adequate machinery exists for the effective regulation of wages 
throughout the trade’? The whole strength of the case for 
making voluntary agreements enforceable by law lies in the 
fact that they are the outcome of efficient machinery. 

You ask, further, whether the agreements are to be binding 
as to maxima as well as minima. The reply is that everything 
depends upon the agreement itself, which has been reached 
voluntarily by negotiators representing employed as well as 
employers, and fully conversant with the particular conditions 
of their own trade. We ask that agreements so reached should 
be submitted to the Minister of Labour, who will have the 
power to withhold recognition if he thinks the agreement 
contains clauses that are contrary to public interest or policy. 

In the shoe trade, those of us who are most closely connected 
with the enforcement of the National Conference Agreement 
are unanimous in pressing that our agreements, entered into 
voluntarily, should be enforceable by due legal process, as is 
done for the repairing side of the trade, which is controlled by 
a Trade Board, instead of having to bring other forms of 
pressure upon employers who are not in our Federation. 

May I add one further word in reference to your political 
correspondent’s notes ? Ever since 1895 the shoe trade has 
made arbitration the keystone of its industrial policy.— 


Yours, etc., 
Lotus, Ltd., H. J. Bostock. 
Stafford. Vice-Chairman, Joint Industrial Council. 
May 2nd. (Shoe Trade.) 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to your query dated April 30th, 1927, 
in which you comment on Whitley Councils, may I inform you 
that the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, repre- 
senting over 80,000 members (and from whom Whitley Councils 
were adopted), has worked upon the policy of voluntary arbi- 
tration very successfully for the past thirty-two years. Your 
information is certainly very belated, if you think the Whitley 
Council movement is on the wane. So far as we are concerned, 
we are so pleased with the policy that we want it extended to all 
boot and shoe manufacturers and operatives. 

You are behind hand when you say we can have a Trade Board 


applied to our industry ; Trade Boards, in which we have a hand, 
c 
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were set up for sweated trades only, and they have been so 
successfully applied to those trades that even now a large 
organisation like our own are desirous of the National Wage 
Agreement having the force of law applied to them. We are 
not wishful of using the money of the Treasury, nor the inspectors 
of the Trade Board for the enforcement of our agreement, if such 
could be obtained by an order in Council. 

Unless you are entirely opposed to the principle of minimum 
rates of wages, and minimum conditions of life, I cannot see how 
your article does other than encourage the old policy of everybody 
for himself and his Satanic Majesty to take the hindmost. If 
an up-to-date paper like yours that has some Socialist leanings, 
publishes a narrow article like that of the 30th ult., then it passes 
my comprehension. Anything you might say regarding the new 
Trade Unions Bill will certainly lose its value when read in 
conjunction with this article on Whitley Councils. 

You may probably be interested to know that our industry 
has a £1,000 monetary guarantee enforcing good behaviour upon 
the Employers’ Federation and also our Union, and although we 
are the only Union applying this in the world, after thirty-two 
years we are not tired nor wearying of the policy.— Yours, etc., 

T. F. Ricwarps, 
General President. 

National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 

84 Guilford Street, W.C. 1. 


[We publish this letter because of the position of the writer, 
but we are as completely unable to understand it, as he apparently 
has been to understand our paragraph. We do noi think the 
Whitley Council movement is on the wane, and we are 22 
opposed to the principle of minimum wages, nor have we ever 
written anything which could possibly bear such a construction. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


“BEDS FOR ALL WHO COME ’ 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTrEsMAN. 

Sir,—The article, “‘ Beds for All who Come,” in your last issue 
suggests an experience which may be helpful to those who 
have to provide many beds in a small house. Our family 
numbered twelve (seven boys, five girls), and all except one— 
a victim to diphtheria in infancy—attained maturity. We 
had one or two children’s ailments, but three guineas would 
cover all our doctors’ fees apart from confinements. We 
attribute this healthfulness to open windows and a bed for each. 
This, as our house had but six rooms, and we used the kitchen 
only for cooking, we were able to manage on the bunk system, 
though our beds were better ventilated than bunks are. The 
younger children slept on canvas slung on bamboo poles fixed 
to a wooden frame which held three. At one time we had to 
utilise a passage “ slip ’ eight feet by eight by four. But ventilation 
into the house—the partition did not reach to the ceiling— 
and a good window always open kept this “cabin” fresh. 
As they grew up, the canvas was changed for wire mattresses, 
two deep, and this gave space in the rooms for homework and 
assured that possibility of sometimes being alone which is so 
important an element in personal development. For two 
summers we furnished a country cottage on similar principles, 
and were able to accommodate sixty East End children each 
summer. I know whole streets of houses where it is impossible 
to be alone, night or day. Yet your contributor’s conclusion 
that “individuals of a community should be isolated from 
each other”’ at certain times is as essential for moral as it is 
for physical health.—Yours, etc., 


May 3rd. C. F. T. 


BEETHOVEN 


To the Editor of Tae New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sitr,—Mr. W. J. Turner, in his interesting “‘ Impressions of 
Vienna—II.,”’ states : 

I do not know whether Gustav Mahler or his successor, the 
present Franz Schalk, was responsible for the current Vienna 
tradition of playing the Leonore No. 3 immediately after the 
prison scene in the darkness of the theatre before the curtain 
rises on the final scene of jubilation, but it was an inspiration. 


This was done in London, however, at Drury Lane Theatre 
as far back as the year 1876, during the Mapleson season of 
opera in Italian, under the conductorship of Sir Michael Costa, 
when the title-part was undertaken by the greatest of ali 
Leonores, Teresa Titiens.—Yours, etc., 
86 Somerleyton Road, ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
Brixton, S.W. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In Tue New Sraresman of April 30th, p. 81, Mr, 
Newman is quoted as stating that Beethoven did at one time 
undoubtedly suffer from syphilis. I do not know what evidence 
Mr. Newman possesses in justification of this opinion, but I 
would refer him to a paper entitled “* Beethoven's Diseases,” 
Miinchener Med. Wochenschrift, December 17th, 1920, by 
Dr. W. Schweisheimer, in which the author deals fully with 
all the known facts about Beethoven’s health and diseases, 
including a full report of the post-mortem examination. After 
a thorough examination of the clinical history and of the 
post-mortem report, he states categorically that there was no 
suspicion of syphilis. 

It will require some strong evidence to controvert the 
deliberate opinion expressed by Dr. Schweisheimer.— Y ours, ete., 
22 Montagu Street, Percy Kipp, M.D. 
Portman Square, W. 1. 

May 2nd. 


Miscellany 


THE CROWBAR IN LITERATURE 
ee no point of contact exists between 


the writers of modern democratic America and 

those of the old Czarist Russia. American 
writers belong to a later day and a more materialistic civili- 
sation. They lack the mysticism of the Russians but, for 
all that, they cast a splendour over life. Even when the 
mirror is held up to a repulsive Babbitt or a Gopher Prairie 
we feel that it is intended to show the contrast between this 
and the possibilities of human achievement. The Americans 
are the novelists of the Great Adventure of body and mind, 
while the Russians were the interpreters of the soul of man. 
The tragic tatterdemalions of Dostoyevsky, alive with pity 
and terror; Gorky’s ragged, defiant vagabonds with drink- 
sodden and dream-tinted lives; Tolstoy’s serfs, stamped 
into the mud but retaining human characteristics—all 
these penetrate the mechanics of existence and show the 
elemental qualities which lie behind circumstance. 

The link between the Americans and the Russians—a 
link which binds them closer than either is held to the 
traditions of Western European culture—is that they are 
primitives, traditionless and forward-looking. It is fitting 
that in America, the land of foreshortened traditions, 
where history begins with the Pilgrim Fathers, a new school 
of novelists, eager, vivid and unrestrained, should burst on 
the world. With fierce energy the pioneers sang of force 
in Nature and Man, splashing crude colour on a wide 
canvas. Jack London created the Strong Man before 
whom America bowed, even the trust magnate, appro 
priately enough, seeing his idealised self in some Burning 
Daylight or Sea Wolf. Frank Norris reinforced this with 
his song of the Open Spaces and the Big Cities. In his 
Octopus, that epic of red-gold wheat, the underlying motif, 
the hammer-beat ‘of the whole, is the might of generation 
and growth. Now we have Sinclair Lewis hymning the 
wonders of Science. To Man, the magnificent fighting 
animal, the superb brute—the idealised American—we 
have added not only the ranches with their teeming harvests 
and trampling herds but the marvels of science which are 
the mainspring of American civilisation as they are of the 
industrial civilisation of the world. 

It is noticeable, however, that in Martin Arrowsmith, 
which is concerned with “ pure science,” the scientists ate 
all failures as men. They are giants in the laboratory, but 
outside they are unutterable bores. When Martin Arrow- 
smith’s wife, Leora, dies, the light goes out of the book. 
The pottering scientists, who are determined that theit 
science shall not be made to serve some mundane human 
end, are of no more interest than a handful of ashes. Perhaps 
this is an oblique criticism of modern America with its con- 
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centration on externals. For if humanity is not of value, 
of what purpose is it to accumulate retorts, appliances, 
Isboratories ? Sherwood Anderson in Dark Laughter 
answers this question in one way when he makes his 
characters leave their possessions, break with the standards 
and ignore the funny little rules that funny little men have 
laid down for themselves and their fellows. The new 
literature that is being produced in America is a challenge 
to standardised ways and rules. It demands that every- 
thing shall stand up and justify itself. The Americans 
share with the Russians the power of analysis. They are 
not content with sticking on moralising plasters but are 
busy tearing away externals and revealing what humanity 
is really like. 

It is by a strange retributive stroke that in a land of 
forced uniformity there should appear a formless, untidy 
writer like Theodore Dreiser who cannot be pressed into 
any cultural mould or stereotyped pattern. From the 
point of view of the expert who would turn out literature 
like check aprons—in regular squares—Dreiser’s books 
are ill-made and shapeless. The only redeeming point which 
can be urged is that they are read while efficient books, 
planned by experts, perfect in plot, shape and balance, 
lack one essential—readers. 

In comparison with the older school some of these 
writers lack finesse, just as the diplomacy of Abraham 
Lincoln appears crude when compared with that of 
Metternich. But they are as direct and forcible in their 
attack as the railsplitter himself. In Babbitt and Main 
Street we meet characters whose thought-processes are 
extremely primitive and whose conversation consists of a 
series of standardised grunts—in a word, the typical 
American business man. Books about such characters 
can hardly shine with diamond-like brilliance; there is 
too much dross in their composition. But the absence of 
beauty does not trouble the writers. They are too busy 
hacking, cutting, testing, analysing, looking at life through 
new glasses or no glasses at all. And if ugliness is revealed 
it is not they who are at fault. 

America, even before it became synonymous with mass 
production of goods and ideas, was never noted for its 
charm. Henry James is typical of those fugitives who fled 
from the unpromising material in front of them. He sought 
cover behind a decorous shield of words which he interposed 
with great skill and delicacy between himself and the raw- 
ness of existence. He disliked the shock of the event. 
Even his sentences were reluctant to end. To him it would 
be incomprehensible that modern writers should glory in 
that very primitiveness which he hated. In the world of 
culture as in the world of life there are two camps—the 
forward-looking and the backward-looking, the party of 
stagnation and the party of progress. A culture that has 
flowered and reached its full beauty grows conservative and 
decadent. At such times only those with a fresh outlook 
can cut their way through the fungus growths which 
wreathe decay. When this is necessary, to be traditionless, 
to have a streak of the primitive, is no drawback. It makes 
for virility. This may be America’s greatest gift to the 
world. 

The Russians were never so overwhelmed by externals as 
the Americans, so their writers tended to ignore Western 
ideas and standards. Brooding over life, they remained 
novelists of feeling and temperament rather than novelists 
of thought. If the younger American writers can combine 
with their incisiveness that spirit of aloofness from the 
vulgarity of the business world they may give us a truer 
statement of human values in terms of the age. Possibly 











they may make explicit what was implicit in the Russian 
view, just as French writers have made English philoso- 
Phical thought intelligible to the world. 


While the American crowbar gang is at work there is 
bound to be dust and confusion. Only later, when the 
débris is cleared away, can we judge of the progress made. 
In Europe we have had our crowbar periods and literature 
has been strengthened by them. Zola broke through the 
barriers of formalism ; Ibsen shattered musty conventions; 
Hauptmann revitalised the German theatre. But the most 
sustained struggle was that of the Russians against brutish 
despotism. Tolstoy anathematised the enemies of thought; 
Gorky blasted their conventional lies; Tchekhov stripped 
their disguises word by word ; Turgeniev smiled blandly as 
he used his scalpel; Dostoyevsky mined them from the 
lower depths. Now the Americans, faced with an ignorant 
tyrannical plutocracy, are having their turn and attacking 
with all the modern weapons of intellectual warfare. 

European literature since the war has been a City of 
Dreadful Night. The loud jeering laugh of the profiteer 
wilted up such scraps of idealism as were left in the hearts 
of the young men when they limped home from the trenches 
and joined the queues at the labour exchanges. Starving 
Europe has heard nothing but the wranglings of the money- 
lenders over their loans. But to America, out of touch 
with ruin and desolation, the war was a jazz of thrills and 
dollars. Their writers escaped that acute melancholia 
which disfigures so many post-war books in Europe. 
Frontier exuberance is not yet exhausted in America. In 
industry it has been captured by Henry Ford, and the 
barbaric yawp of Walt Whitman has been transformed into 
the piercing yell of the factory hooter. Literature, infused 
with a new energy, has become critical, analytical, realist in 
its approach. 

Russian literature in the nineteenth century had the 
bitterness which belongs to youth, not the worthless, tooth- 
less, peevish discontent of age. Only the young in spirit 
are bitter; the old are beaten or resigned. The young 
believe in the possibility of change, so their pessimism has 
its roots in optimism. Great literature is full of swift 
transitions. In Anatole France despair soon becomes 
revolt, and revolt despair. Those who have launched the 
American Renaissance, although they are bitter critics of 
American complacency, have the confidence of youth and 
an exultation in the struggle. 

In Civilisation in the United States, a collection of thirty 
essays by American writers, the editor, Harold Stearns, 
says in the introduction : 

The most moving and pathetic fact in the social life of America 
is emotional and esthetic starvation of which the mania for petty 
regulation, the driving, regimentation and drilling, the secret 
society and its grotesque regalia, the firm grasp on the unessentials 
of material organisation of our pleasures and gaieties are all eloquent 
stigmata. 

It is inevitable that the human spirit should cry out in 
passionate protest against this paralysing influence. With 
energy unsapped by hopelessness and intellects free enough 
to escape the moulds of tradition or uniformity, American 
writers have taken the crowbar out of the hands of the 
great Russian masters. R. M. Fox. 


Music 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
SEASON 


HE London Opera Syndicate has had the 
gratifying and, I should think, unique expe- 
rience of beginning its Covent Garden season 

this year with all seats sold for the two cycles of the 

Ring and for Der Rosenkavalier. It deserves this success, 

for its has stepped into the breach and provided London 
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since the war with an annual Opera season of the highest 
quality, and one’s only cause for regret is that the 
number of people who have been able to enjoy this 
musical banquet every season has been very limited, 
owing to the fact that Covent Garden Opera House, 
although a beautiful interior with a character and 
atmosphere all its own, is so constructed as to hold in 
the cheaper seats only a tenth of the potential public. 

The season has opened with a fine performance of Der 
Rosenkavalier, but I found myself more aware than ever 
before of the deficiencies of this opera. The perform- 
ance, although very good in many respects, was not 
superlatively good, and this perhaps was why some of 
the magic seemed to have departed even from the close 
of the first act and the duet in the last act. The orches- 
tral playing was rough at the beginning but improved 
later, although the last act was surprisingly flat. The 
scene between Sophie von Faninal and Oktavian 
seemed to me to retain most of its beauty and charm, 
but in spite of the great artistry of Richard Mayr I 
find the buffooneries of Baron Ochs more and more 
tedious with repetition. Lotte Lehmann’s Marschallin 
has lost none of its dignity and sentiment, and the 
Oktavian of Delia Reinhardt is so well studied a piece 
of work as always to be convincing. As for Elizabeth 
Schumann’s Sophie, I was, as usual, completely carried 
away by her grace and the simplicity of her extremely 
polished art. One of the blots on the ensemble of the 
first act, which requires absolute perfection in every 
detail, was in my opinion the singing of the Italian 
aria. This was bawled by the tenor at the top of his 
voice, whereas surely it ought to be sung with the most 
ravishing delicacy and verve. 

In comparing Der Rosenkavalier with the Tristan und 
Isolde of the following night, one could not help being 
struck by Wagner’s superior invention and resource as 
a musician. For when one considers the variety which 
Strauss’s libretto gives him, and compares with this the 
monotony of the dramatic context of Tristan und 
Isolde, one is not prepared for the discovery that it is 
Der Rosenkavalier rather than Tristan which has 
musical longueurs. It is possible to close one’s eyes to 
the drama and listen wholly to the music of Tristan— 
and at least for one act of the three this should be done 
—whereupon the inexhaustible richness of the score is 
a source of constant amazement. It is possible that the 
apparent monotony of the dramatic context (or should 
one say homogeneity ?) is the true cause of this aston- 
ishing variety, but whatever the cause it is instructive 
to compare the wealth of subtle invention in the score 
of Tristan at any moment with the comparative 
poverty of the score of Der Rosenkavalier except at 
certain exceptional moments. Der Rosenkavalier is full 
of patches ; it is not musically a homogeneous work of 
art, but a very skilful concoction of many different kinds 
of material prepared by a cook of extraordinary skill in 
pasticchio. 

Der Rosenkavalier contains most of the essential 
Strauss. It reveals him as a sentimental, light-hearted 
southern German with a clumsy humour that has a 
touch of grossness but a rather flabby, soft fumbling 
grossness, not the grossness of extreme ardour. Even 
the waltzes have this same lax yielding quality, and it 
is only occasionally, as in the music with which Oktavian 
presents the rose to Sophie that we get anything harder 
and more vivid. Even here there is a touch of prema- 
ture summer which foretells early over ripeness and too 
full blooming of the rose, so that we may expect Sophie 
to become in her turn as disillusioned and weary as the 
Marschallin, and Oktavian to degenerate into another 
Baron Ochs. It is curious that the dramatic power 
which Strauss shows in Till Eulenspiegel and Don Juan 
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is quite lacking in Der Rosenkavalier. The charm of this 
opera is entirely in its sentiment and sentimentality, 
Take that away and nothing is left, nothing at aj 
except a few chords on the celesta. 

Some people think that Strauss has shown great 
dramatic force in Salome and Elektra. I disagree, 
Salome and Elektra always sound to me mere pretentious 
and elaborate attempts at a musical chamber of horrors, 
but never once do I get an authentic thrill in spite of 
colossal display of ingenuity. They are frigid calculated 
works without a touch of spontaneity, and it seems as 
if Strauss very soon lost the power of dramatic vividness, 
for all his later symphonic works show the same defects 
as these two operas. 

How different is Tristan und Isolde! Here we have 
the effect of spontaneity sustained through three long 
acts which are in essence nothing but the same recurring 
climax. Tristan und Isolde is not an opera, it is not 
even a drama, it is a climax in three acts and 
it is perhaps the most astonishing sheer tour de force in 
the world of music. Never for a single moment do we 
feel that Wagner is manufacturing music. The whole 
opera gives one the impression of being thrown off 
complete in a white heat of unfaltering inspiration. 
This is really amazing when one knows that this was not 
the case, but that quite long intervals of time intervened 
between the composing of the three acts. But it was 
Wagner’s essential gift to be able at will to excite him- 
self into a past mood and take up the threads exactly 
where he had dropped them months or even years 
before. 

Only a man of extraordinary power of self-delusion 
could behave in this absolutely non-critical way. Never 
to question the value of your own emotions is the source 
of inspiration, but what uncanny musical instinct it 
was that prevented Wagner’s inspiration from being 
as utterly banal as the “‘ inspiration ” of the average non- 
critical, unintellectual emotional drunkard is a question 
that must be left to the musical psychologists of the 
future. We must be content with saying that this is 
just where Wagner’s genius came in and trust to that 
hard-worked word “ genius ” to cover our ignorance. 

The Isolde of Frida Leider was the most notable 
thing in the present performance. She is the finest 
Isolde I have ever heard, for she acts with grace and 
dignity—except in the duet after the potion at the end 
of the first act, and also at the end of the love scene in 
the second act when she relapses into a bad convention 
of alternate arm-raising—and sings with power and 
delicacy. It is in this latter combination that Frida 
Leider is most striking, for the average dramatic soprano 
who is able to dominate the orchestra is vocally coarse 
and cannot sing piano and legato or phrase sensitively. 
But Frida Leider does all. these things and therefore 
her Isolde is completely satisfying. Rudolf Laubenthal 
has a fine voice and a pleasing appearance, and he was 
very good in the last act; but unfortunately he cannot 
act. His gestures are unusually stiff and graceless and 
the dramatic effect of the first act is often spoiled at 
moments by the jerking, puppet-like movements of 
Tristan, which occasionally are perilously near to = 
ridiculous. Marin Olezevska is a superb Brangane, 
one of the finest moments in the opera was her singing 
in the second act when the lovers are temporarily at 
rest in each other’s arms. 

The orchestra played very well under Robert Heget, 
who is a fine musician, but his tempos—like those 
Bruno Walter—are too slow for my taste. I cannot 
help regretting that the London Opera Syndicate hes 
not invited Sir Thomas Beecham to conduct one 
performance of Tristan. It seems a great waste not to 
use the one great conductor England has produced, 
it would be interesting to see what Sir Thomas would do 
with artists such as those in the present cast of Tristan 
und Isolde. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ICKENS’ letters are not much read, though often 
praised. They want re-editing; the collection 
made by his sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth 

and his daughter, Mamie Dickens, contains too many. 
His letters are full of vivid observation. When they are not 
written in tearing high spirits, they are apt to reflect a 
fantastic despondency—unless they are merely urgent and 
declamatory. Their great merit is their utter spontaneity 
and the devouring animation which runs through them. 
You could not pick out among them a perfect letter for 
a fastidious anthology, but if the primary object of a letter 
be to give pleasure and amusement the moment it is opened, 
and to convey warmth of affection and eagerness of 
interest, his letters are difficult to match. Here is an 
average specimen : 
Broadstairs, Kent, Tuesday, Fourteenth July, 1847. 
My dear Miss Power, 

Though I am hopeless of Rosherville until after the twenty- 
eighth—for am I not beckoned, by angels of charity and local 
committees, to Manchester and Liverpool, and to all sorts of 
bedivilments (if I may be allowed the expression) in the way of 
managerial miseries in the meantime—here I find myself falling 
into parenthesis within parenthesis, like Lord Brougham—yet 
will I joyfully come up to London on Friday, to dine at your house 
and meet the Dane (Hans Andersen), whose Books I honour, and 
whose—to make the sentiment complete, I want something that 
sounds like “‘ Bones, I love!” but I can’t get anything that unites 
reason with beauty. You, who have genius and beauty in your 
own person, will supply the gap in your kindness. 

An advertisement in the newspapers mentioning the dinnertime, 
will be esteemed a favour. 

Some wild beasts (in cages) have come down here, and involved 
us in a whirl of dissipation. A young lady in complete armour— 
at least, in something that shines very much, and is exceedingly 
scaley—goes into the den of ferocious lions, tigers, leopards, etc., 
and pretends to go to sleep upon the principal lion, upon which 
a rustic keeper, who speaks through his nose, exclaims, ‘* Behold 
the abazid power of woobad !” and we all applaud tumultuously. 

Seriously, she beats Van Amburgh. And I think the Duke of 
Wellington must have her painted by Landseer. 

My penitent regards to Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, and 
my own Marchioness. 

Ever, dear Miss Power, 
Very faithfully yours. 
7 * * 


Messrs. Halton and Truscott Smith have issued in expen- 
sive form (best paper, large print) The Unpublished Letters 
of Charles Dickens to Mark Lemon (42s. Only 525 copies 
printed). Mark Lemon belonged to the theatrical side of 
Dickens’ life, which was a very important one, though by 
no means one of the most interesting. The editor of this 
book has included every scrap which Dickens wrote to 
Lemon, even those empty of interest. 

There are, however, a few which we are glad enough to 
have, and the preface contains quotations from others, written 
in what Dickens called his “ bobadil style.” The preface also 
gives a good account of Dickens’ infatuation for the stage ; 
his passion for acting, his delight in the comic incongruities 
of an actor’s life, and his personal experience of it. There 
is also an account of Dickens’ separation from his wife. 
I was interested to read at last that curious manifesto 
to which Forster only refers and which Dickens inserted in 
his own journal, Household Words, on June 12th, 1858. 
He foolishly tried to get it also into Punch, and when 
Punch refused it, he at once severed his connection with 
Bradbury and Evans, who also owned part of Household 
Words. Dickens himself held a large share in Household 
Words. A lawsuit followed and the Court ordered the 
paper to be sold. Dickens was in a state of mind which 
can be best described as agonised arrogance. He pro- 
ceeded, after the case, to buy up Household Words, and 
teplace it by ll the Year Round. The proprietors of 


Punch, however, had the last word, and summed the matter 
up as follows : 

The public disclosure of these differences took most persons 
by surprise, and was notoriously the subject of comments, by no 
means complimentary to Mr. Dickens himself, as regarded the 
taste of this proceeding. On the 17th of June, however, Bradbury 
and Evans learnt, from a common friend, that Mr. Dickens had 
resolved to break off his connection with them, because this state- 
ment was not printed in the number of Punch published the day 
preceding—in other words, because it did not occur to Bradbury 
and Evans to exceed their legitimate functions as Proprietors and 
Publishers, and to require the insertion of statements on a domestic 
and — subject in the — riate columns of a comic 
miscellany. No previous request for insertion of this statement 
had been made either to Bradb and Evans, or to the Editor 
of Punch, and the grievance of Mr. Dickens substantially amounted 
to this, that Bradbury and Evans did not take upon themselves, 
unsolicited, to gratify an eccentric wish by a preposterous action. 

* * * 

The episode is characteristic of Dickens’ relations 
to his public, which were of a peculiarly personal nature. 
He could not bear the thought that their love for 
him should be lessened or clouded in the slightest 
degree. He had a passion for publicity which made him 
at once a democrat and histrionic. A rather tawdry 
theatricality was oddly mixed in him with an extraordinary 
straightforwardness. The verdict of the more judicious 
was that in the matter of the manifesto he had behaved 
like a cad, by striking at a woman who had not the ear 
of the public and could not defend herself. But now I 
have read the document I cannot see that so violent 
a verdict is justified. He does not attack his wife. It is 
well known that Dickens, who had a very large heart, 
fell in love in his youth with a whole family ; he probably 
married the wrong sister. Of course, with his temperament, 
he was always fantastically susceptible. His intimate 
life has never been written and perhaps now it can never 
be written. (I believe he poured out all his troubles and 
predicaments to Wilkie Collins, but that a bonfire was 
made of all those letters.) It would be difficult now to 
write an intimate life of Dickens which could carry any 
authority. What Mrs. Dickens’ grievances were we can 
only guess. Anyhow, either she thought them insuperable 
or Dickens himself came to the conclusion that they must 
part. An old lady told me once that she had lunched 
with the Dickens family when she was a child (you must 
imagine a table full of children) and that Dickens had sat 
down without a word, leaning his head on his hand in 
an attitude of profound despondency ; whereupon one of 
the Dickens children whispered to her, in commiseration 
and explanation, “‘ Look, poor Papa is in love again.” 

. - - 


In the Bibliothéque de Philos 
a curious little book by Dr. Finnbogason which in the French 
translation is called L’Intelligence Sympathique. It is an 
attempt to analyse the means by which human bein 
arrive at understanding each other. It is not a clear book, 
but it is an interesting one. Dr. Finnbogason lays great 
stress upon the importance of the imitative instinct in this 
process of understanding another human being. He says 
there is a tendency in all of us to reproduce in ourselves 
the traits we observe in others. This reproduction calls 
up in us a feeling which resembles that behind the gestures 
and intonations of other persons. He asserts that we only 
have what we consider direct knowledge—intuitive under- 
standing—of another person in so far as his manifestations 
of feeling can be imitated by us. “ In imitating the attitude 
of another with regard to an object we can approximately 
acquire his way of seeing the object.” 

Mimicry in its elementary phases is one of the lowest 
talents, but when combined with intelligence its achieve- 
ments may be prodigious. One need only read a page or 
two of Dickens to perceive how akin his observation was 
to that of the actor-mimic’s. Lady Ritchie once described 
to me Dickens’ behaviour at an evening party. She 
watched him talking to a very pompous elderly man, 
and to her amusement, in his own attitude and expression 
he became every moment more and more like the elderly 
pompous person. Indeed, she thought that the latter 
must notice any minute that Dickens was laughing at him. 
I do not believe Dickens was laughing at him; be was in 
a state of receptive, gaping appreciation, absorbing the very 
essence of Podsnapery and feeling experimentally what it 
really felt like to > a Podsnap. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Portrait of Clare, By Francis Bretr Younc. Heinemann. 15s. 


This is an important book. In the first place the fact that a 
writer of Mr. Brett Young’s quality has found a theme which in 
his estimation requires over three hundred thousand words for 
its elaboration is in itself exciting to those of us who are interested 
in the history and development of the English novel. For this 
book, as its title quite firmly indicates, is not one of those three- 
part autobiographies that were so popular with the younger 
novelists before the War: nor is it a reduction to one stout 
volume of the author’s own commentary on contemporary politics 
and manners, made in emulation of Mr. H. G. Wells’s recent 
masterpieces. Portrait of Clare is no more autobiographical 
than any story that synchronises with the author’s own life can 
avoid becoming. The history and manners it reflects are used, 
without comment, as a background for the principal figure, and 
not, so far as the author’s intention is effective, as the main 
substance of the book. Portrait of Clare, in short, is fiction written 
for its own sake and not made the sugar-coating for any didactic 
or controversial pill. Nor is Portrait of Clare one of those 
hyper-analytic books in which every physical sensation of the 
heroine is annotated with reference to its mental as well as 
its spiritual reverberations. Clare is not analysed; she is not 
even dissected ; she is drawn and painted, and her portrait is as 
little a criticism of her existence as are dozens of those actual 
portraits of pleasant and fortunate Englishwomen on which we 
shall gaze this May, as we and our fathers before us have gazed 
on their predecessors, as they hang on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. 

It is just because there is nothing unfamiliar or abnormal in 
this book, excepting only its unusual length, that its appearance 
at this time is far more truly sensational than that of—to take 
the first example of this year’s sensational fiction—Mr. Dos 
Passos’ Manhattan Transfer. For its appearance proclaims the 
belief held by a serious author, and, what is more significant, 
by a successful and discriminating publisher as well, that there 
is, even in England, even in 1927, leisure for reading and a 
public for sane, quiet and beautiful narrative. We have to go 
back almost sixty years and to the publication of Middlemarch 
for any parallel in size and in subject to this entirely English 
tale. Whether, at 15s., so good a novel will prove a commercial 
success remains to be seen. 

Portrait of Clare has the first great quality that is needed 
to ensure the success of large circulation: it is a very readable 
book. Incident follows incident with engaging frequency, 
and the exquisite passages of description are both brief and 
lovely, so that they will enchant the judicious while not dis- 
couraging the multitude. Often this lyric joy in visual beauty, 
which gives such poignancy to all Mr. Brett Young’s descrip- 
tions of nature, is evoked by subjects which in themselves 
will attract the attention of readers to whom such a phrase as 
“clouds of a high and dazzling brightness, blown like white 
pollen from the flower of the sky,” can be no more than a 
waste of words. There is, for example, the room where Clare 
dressed for her first dance, a “‘ ball”’ it was called in 1896 : 

Now all the fields warmed to a golden hue, barred by the long, 
blue shadow of elms; but in Clare’s little bedroom the light had 
almost gone, for the casement was narrow and old-fashioned, 
and the dome of a tall, soft-breathing lime stood between it and the 
West. In this alf-light the room took on a scented, shining 
mystery of its own; for all its air was full of summer perfume, 
of lime flower, of roses, of lavender ; and the bright, dark surfaces of 
the mirror, the Sheraton mahogany dressing-table, the tall chest 
of drawers reflected a lucent richness in which all their imperfections 
of age were lost. The dusk which filled it was as profound and 
peaceful as that of a quiet sky at night, deeply, infinitely, 
mysteriously removed from all earthly turmoil; and when Clare 
lighted the two Sheffield-plated candlesticks, one on either side of the 
mirror, their thin flames burned with the unwavering steadfastness 
of stars. 

It is the same with the landscape, the houses and gardens 
of the Severn Valley and the Black Country, ground so dear, 
so familiar and so inexhaustible in the material it yields to 
Mr. Brett Young’s love and observation. Every time he pauses 
in his tale to fix its setting for our mind’s eye, he accomplishes 
his purpose. Whether it is the dreariness of a respectable villa 
residence in the outskirts of Birmingham, or the fire-lit splendours 
of the night of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee as it was celebrated in 
the palatial dwelling and extensive grounds of the rich iron- 
master, Sir Joseph Hingston; or the road from the mortuary 
to the military graveyard which ran past the windows of Clare’s 
bungalow in the Staff Colony on Salisbury Plain in 1917, the 
background of her portrait with all its implications is painted, 


—— 


vivid and convincing and always with that final, individual toug, 
set by the artist on every scene he handles. In fact, so great 
is Mr. Brett Young’s power of establishing a locality, and of 
fixing a sunlit hour or the silent passage of wheels over ap 
avenue “ felted with fallen beech leaves,” that it is ultima 
the scene rather than the action that creates the most lasting 
impression. 

At the beginning of the book we have Clare, bright, virginal, 
dewy with youth, tingling with a lyric quality inherited from her 
dead mother’s passion and the musician’s spirit which had 
inhabited the rather dishonourable soul of her vanished father, 
She is set against the grim age of her grandfather and the fading 
womanhood of her spinster aunt, Cathie. Clare marries, at 
eighteen, Ralph, the son of Sir Joseph Hingston, and goes to live 
at Uffdown, one of those unspoilt, small country houses stil] 
to be found in the Severn Valley. There follow two idyllic year 
until the Boer War breaks her peace and leaves her a widow 
with Steven, her son,a baby. Ten years later, finding the young 
Steven more than she can manage, she marries the family 
lawyer, Dudley Wilburn, for whom Aunt Cathie has conquered 
a hopeless passion. When Steven, at fifteen, quarrels with his 
stepfather, Clare runs away from her husband and returns to 
Uffdown. War again disturbs her life there, and, following 
Steven to the training camp on Salisbury Plain, she meets 
Colonel Hart. The book ends with a really incredible scene in 
which Clare, calling on Dudley, now bankrupt and very ill, is 
instructed by him as to the procedure by which she may obtain 
a collusion divorce and so marry Hart. By the time she has 
reached this third, or if we count her platonic flirtation with 
Ernest Wilburn, her brother-in-law, this fourth love, she has 
done so many selfishly impulsive things, has run away so often, 
packed her box so many times, that we really do not care whether 
she marries Hart or goes on living with him in an odd state of 
quasi-sin, as she has been doing for some months before Steven's 
remonstrances and the poor Colonel’s natural impatience tum 
her thoughts towards divorce. 


It is a poor ending to a tale which begins with such a silvery 
richness. But it is almost compensated by all that goes with it. 
The gradual mellowing of Aunt Cathie’s character as time takes 
the pcison from her wound of life ; the spirited quarrel between 
Aunt Cathie, who has been more than a mother to Clare, and Lady 
Hingston, who tries to be more than a mother-in-law to her; 
the beautiful portrait of the boy Ralph, Clare’s first husband, 
and the two larger, more important canvases on which Dudley 
Wilburn is shown, first as seen through the adoring eyes of Aunt 
Cathie and the wondering girl's appreciation of Clare, and later 
in the intimate and disillusioning aspect of his married life. 
These are excellent in themselves and finely manipulated in 
relation to the working out of the story. There is, too, the 
accompaniment of the social and industrial history of the 
Severn Valley during the forty years covered by the action of the 
tale, but this, though handled with sufficient authority, is nota 
predominating interest. The novelist’s business is first the human 
heart, and that factor, whether it shows itself in the cheque 
writing sympathy of Sir Joseph Hingston, or in the ingenuous 
chatter of Ellen, Clare’s devotee and Steven’s nurse, or in 
brisk and out-of-door common sense of Vivien Hingston, is always 
of first importance. 

And here we come to the weak place in a book which, for all its 
high and noble graces, falls short in one—and this the most 
important feature. 


The portrait of Clare, so vivid, so lively, almost intolerably 
bright in the radiant pathos of its untarnished youth, is, in the 
first part of the book, a living figure perfectly delineated againsts 
rich but well subordinated background. As the book goes 0, 
however, the figure of Clare does not fade exactly, but it loses its 
significance, and becomes, not the subject of a picture, but the 
centre of a pattern that has grown richer and more intricate that 
is proper for any background. And this does not appear 
be a voluntary achievement of the artist working on a pit 
conceived and rational design, but rather the direct consequent 
of fatigue involving a loss of control over the material in W 
he works. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that many charming girls gr0¥ 
duller as they grow older, particularly if they marry rich young 
men, and more particularly if, being widowed, they marry ag#2 
and yet a third time. And it may be that Mr. Brett Young, 
with a cynicism which his slow, impartial, beautifully modulated 
style disguises rather too well, has all along intended to show @ 
how boring a well-intentioned, well-fed middle-aged woman ¢? 
become. But this is a truth we are all obliged to recognise 
fully in life, and one, moreover .which has been so com 
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in English fiction by Miss Austen and the writers 
of her school that it is hard to imagine a writer of Mr. Brett 
Young’s sagacity and experience taking it for the main theme of a 
um opus. That Mr. Brett Young was, at any rate sub- 
consciously, bored by Clare before her portrait was completed 
must, I think, be evident to every reader of this book ; that he 
admitted it himself is improbable. Indeed in the last paragraph 
of her story Clare once more is invested with the same glow as 
illuminated her morning of life. But this time we see her in the 
faint rose of late afternoon, and not on a very fine day. I 
could easily believe that the last lovely sentence was written 
a long time before the novelist actually came to it, and that in 
the labour involved in working his way to what should have been 
a perfect and culminating moment he lost the glow through which 
that moment had originally appeared to him. 

The pity is that Clare’s heart should begin to beat so unaccount- 
ably half-way through this tale. It seems, for instance, incredible 
that a woman s0 rich and so fastidious as Clare, and one to whom 
music was so necessary, should have consented to leave her 
Bechstein behind her at Uffdown when she left the home she 
loved to become the mistress of Wilburn’s appalling house, and 
equally incredible that her second home should not have been 
refurnished in some degree for its second mistress. 

This departure from verisimilitude makes Clare seem so poor a 
thing that we lose sympathy with the suffering she is supposed 
to undergo in Wilburn’s house. It is the kind of mistake any 
novelist will make in constructing a plot, but which a really 
thorough revision of that plot should enable him to modify. 
There are throughout the book many small evidences of a lack of 
thorough revision. Printers’ errors abound ; several words are 
left out in line 2, page 22; a wrong word is used on page 152, 
“fine” should be “ find ” on page 3851, and soon. Also it is odd 
to find Mr. Brett Young making so cardinal an error as to allow 
Dr. Weir’s will to be witnessed by two beneficiaries under it. 
There are, too, many passages which should be pruned of that touch 
too many which a writer so finished as Mr. Brett Young ought 
to and often clearly has, removed in re-reading his work. One 
instance will suffice. On p. 41, after a most effective and 
moving passage describing the reverie of Aunt Cathie after her 
father’s death, Mr. Brett Young writes : 

The darkness was full of ghosts, and life as ghostly as death. 
Ruthlessly undoing Thirza’s labour she pulled up the blind. And 
still the rain fell drearily in the twilight. 

Two sentences are excellent ; with the third the writer falls into 
sentimentality, and the pathetic fallacy, and blurs his emotional 
point. A more thorough revision would have eliminated that 
dreary rain. Perhaps a more thorough revision would have 
made the whole book the masterpiece of which its earlier pages 
arouse suv strong a hope. 

Naomi RoypeE-SMirTn. 


A RELIGIOUS GENIUS 
The Life of St. Paul. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Foakes-Jackson is extremely modest. He is a great 
scholar, a sound historian, and something of a psychologist. 
More than most theologians, he is free from the shackles of the 
idée fixe. His subject is a member of that very select band of 
notable personalities whom no historian and no student of human 
nature can ignore. No convincing life of St. Paul has ever been 
written. A battalion of the orthodox have tried their hand. 
Impish heretics like Renan and Sabatier have tried to resurrect 
the “ mean little Jew,” with even less success than the “ dull but 
good” commentators, whom Dr. Foakes-Jackson despises. St. 
Paul nevertheless remains elusive, puzzling, attractive, largely 
inexplicable. There is probably no living scholar who can grapple 
with the enigma. Dr. Foakes-Jackson brings candour and learn- 
ing to the task, together with a certain amount of sympathy. 
But he confesses that his aim is chiefly to sketch in the back- 
ground against which St. Paul must be studied, for the interest 
of plain men, devoid of technical knowledge, and to present the 
apostle against this background as he appears to the author. 
Now St. Paul was an astounding mixture—mystic, statesman, 
organiser, preacher, physically a hero, possibly an epilept, 
meticulously logical and wildly illogical by turns, incarnate 
sympathy and pitiless judge, simple and humble, autocratic and 
dogmatic. He swept round the eastern half of the Roman 
empire like a flame. He toiled at details like a bureaucrat. He 
was otherworldly to a point which impressed some of his more 
astute contemporaries as mania, yet on occasions he could be a 
Supple and subtle politician. Genius himself, he can only be 
interpreted by a genius ; and we may have to wait long before 


another genius of similar mental affinities puts his hand to the 
task. Dr. Foakes-Jackson does not write with the inhuman 
solemnity and arid externalism into which so many clever men 
slide when they take theology as their pursuit. But he is alto- 
gether too cool and detached to do justice to so fiery a figure. He 
never fails to perceive the marvel of this warm and erratic 
personality ; but he gives one the feeling of regarding it from a 
distance with a detached curiosity and perhaps a mild and 
rather perplexed surprise. He is too much the student of affairs 
and too little the student of men, a historian rather than a 
psychologist. 

An absolute failure in so intricate a field may still rank as a 
relative success. This book will not wholly satisfy readers who 
are interested in St. Paul either as a great Christian or as a human 
enigma ; but it will probably please them much better than any 
previous attempt. It goes without saying that the screen against 
which the reels are shown is as clear a white as a historian can 
make it. Not only does the author stand aloof from the denomi- 
national prejudices which have made many earlier biographies 
tendencious, but, what is less common in these days, he is free 
from the sect complex, and is transparently candid and honest in 
taking the orthodox line wherever facts plainly justify such 
conclusions. He displays quite extraordinary cleverness in 
indicating the probable exit from some tangled controversy 
without interrupting the narrative with interminable arguments 
and footnotes. The excellence of the book depends very largely 
on its balance and candour. There is little that is new or original, 
though his estimate of the importance of Barnabas is striking. 
In his opinion Barnabas discovered and exploited St. Paul. 
According to this theory Barnabas was dispatched by the church 
in Jerusalem to examine and report upon a mission initiated by 
Jews from Cyprus and Cyrene among the Hellenists at Antioch. 
Barnabas, who was no speaker, found the business too much 
for him, and enlisted St. Paul. Perceiving St, Paul’s ability, he 
brought him to the notice of the leaders at Jerusalem, and matters 
reached a head when five leaders of the Church at Antioch met 
and prayed for guidance about their forward policy. The first 
experiment in expansion was apparently to be limited to the 
island of Cyprus, the home of Barnabas, and was not designed to 
include the Gentiles. In the course of this mission to Cyprus 
two important developments occurred. Barnabas, at this stage, 
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would seem to have regarded St. Paul as no more than a pious 
believer with extraordinary preaching powers. It is almost 
implied that Barnabas, as the leader of the expedition and the 
maturer mind of the two, was at times a little scared and anxious 
—fidgetted, as he listened. Dr. Foakes-Jackson does not think 
that there was any intention of founding separate communities 
or a new religion, and that the aim was merely to convince the 
Jews that Messiah had come. But at and after the encounter 
with Sergius Paulus St. Paul by right of personality became the 
real head of the mission, and St. Mark went home in a huff at the 
superseding of his relative. St. Paul then took the bit between 
his teeth, and bolted to the Gentiles, with consequences which 
are now ancient history. The whole of this section is extremely 
interesting and plausible. 

This shrewd and original dissection of a familiar narrative 
displays Dr. Foakes-Jackson’s abilities at their best. It is rather 
in psychology that he occasionally disappoints us. For example, 
he adds nothing at all to our understanding of the conversion 
on the Damascus road, or to St. Paul’s claims of having “‘ seen ”’ 
Jesus, whom he probably never met in the flesh, or to a compre- 
hension of such mystical experiences as being “‘ caught up to the 
third heaven.” It is rather as if an engineer were watching the 
evolutions of some queer aeroplane, propelled by a strange and 
novel motive force ; and when the demonstration was completed, 
were to give us a painstaking account of all the manceuvres of the 
machine without displaying much interest in the power which 
sustained it. It may be foolish to hope that any biographer will 
ever be competent to perform this service for St. Paul. He was 
cast in no common mould. He lived a good many centuries ago. 
The materials for writing his life are mostly literary, and as 
Dr. Foakes-Jackson points out, are practically limited to some 
40,000 words, and moreover do not include any of the careless 
and intimate outpourings which are at least as essential in the 
betrayal of personality as more studied and deliberate produc- 
tions. If a satisfying life is ever written, its author will be 
heavily indebted to many previous students for clearing up and 
arranging the external environment of the apostle. And among 
these debts he will have to acknowledge no small obligation to 
the present book, which modestly paves the way for a more 
complete and sympathetic understanding of St. Paul’s elusive 
inner life. 


PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE 


Primitive Negro Sculpture. By Paut GuimtLaumME and THomas 
Munro. With illustrations from the Collection of the 
Barnes Foundation of Menjon, Pennsylvania. Cape. 25s. 


This book is by two great authorities on negro sculpture, and 
their historical survey of this art, and analysis of the formal 
qualities of negro sculpture, is better than anything previously 
published. The plastic analysis of the relations of masses in the 
sculpture is the most important part of this book. The following 
is a good example of the authors’ methods: 

There is a clear dissociation into contrasting masses, an oval at 
top and bottom with two precise oblongs between. Again. the parts 
thus severed are plastically joined by continuous rhythms: the 
expansion of the head's curves into the graceful lines of back and 
legs. ... 

It is a convincing analysis, and the authors do succeed in explain- 
ing what they regard as the merits of negro sculpture. But this 
same kind of plastic analysis might very well be made of the 
trunk of the tree or of an unhewn rock, and any good artist who 
imitates Nature in his pictures does so because he perceives in 
Nature relations of masses, such as the authors of this book see 
in negro sculpture. The artist sees these relations in Nature 
more clearly than anyone else would; that is why he is an 
artist, and in his picture, chiefly by means of accent and emphasis, 
he brings them out and makes them intelligible and visible to 
those who are not artists. Not that negro sculpture is not a 
kind of art, but in it the relations to be seen in Nature are not so 
distorted and changed by the artist’s intelligence as in highly 
self-conscious art. In other words, negro sculpture is a more 
accurate copy of Nature than Michaelangelo’s sculpture. The 
merits of it were first seen by a few artists in Paris about the 
year 1907, and this was almost certainly because they saw in it 
a little more clearly than can be seen in Nature certain natural 
relations, the kind of relation that can also be seen in a child’s 
drawing or in the Douanier Rousseau’s pictures. The vision of 
the artist was inevitably clouded by a traditional way of looking 
at Nature and of composing, like Rubens or Raphael, for 
example. There are, of course, other relations to be seen in 
Nature than those observed by the old masters, but so strong 








was the hold over the artist’s mind of these traditionally observed 
relations that he could not see the other ones, which a child, an 
untaught artist, or a savage can see. When these simpler rela. 
tions were first seen with astonishment and admiration by 
painters, it was natural that they should at once admire and 
cultivate rather excessively the naive, and should think that 
what had made them produce art, and art of a new kind, must 
itself be art. The confusion was increased by the fact that 
negro sculpture is sometimes really art, and the paintings of 
the Douanier Rousseau happen to be art, though they might 
well have had the same influence if they had not been art. All 
that was necessary was that they should not be akin to stale art, 
The analyses offered by MM. Guillaume and Munro read, therefore, 
like the penetrating instructions of a good drawing master, asking 
his pupils to observe certain aspects of the model on which they 
should concentrate in their pictures. 

There are forty-one excellent reproductions in this book, and 
the different schools of sculpture, which correspond roughly to 
territorial divisions, are grouped together. Each school con- 
centrated on different plastic relations. Gabun sculpture, for 
example, is bulbous and pear-shaped, with smooth surfaces and 
undulating rhythms, while the Sudanese school used straight 
lines, pointed projections, flat planes and sharp edges. Again, 
the Ivory Coast school paid greater attention to decorative 
richness and surface finish, and in their work ornamental detail 
is an essential part of structural design. This kind of sculpture 
is clearly a half-way house between Nature and Matisse. 

But it must not be thought that certain pieces of sculpture 
reproduced in this book are notart. Only, as by means of negro 
sculpture painters have learnt to find in Nature something which 
for years they had overlooked, a little caution is necessary, 
Suppose that the three or four methods of composing used by 
nearly all European artists until the beginning of this century 
had not been discovered, and that artists had painted more 
directly, like the negroes, as might easily have happened; and 
then suppose that by a miracle we were suddenly confronted 
with a picture by Giulio Romano, it would certainly seem to a 
few artists the most wonderful picture ever painted. The general 
public would say that it was the most unnatural thing, and 
hideously ugly. And in the general turmoil the fact that 
Giulio Romano was a poor artist would certainly be overlooked. 
Some negro sculpture is unquestionably better than Giulio 
Romano’s pictures, but we are not yet sufficiently accustomed 
to the direct vision of the savage, and of the most sophisticated 
French painters, to distinguish with certainty the merits of 
savage productions. 


SAINT SIMONIAN RELIGION IN 
GERMANY 


The Saint Simonian Religion in Germany. By E. M. Burien. 
Cambridge University Press. 21s. 

For every one of Miss Butler’s readers seriously pre-occupied 
with the Saint Simonian religion in Germany, will, no doubt, 
come ten, whose use for, and pleasure in her book is rather as 
a storehouse of curious material; that is, of course, exclusive 
of earnest students of Heine and the Young Germans. But 
then, so many great writers have had an especial, inborn facility 
for interesting themselves in this or that generally second-rate 
movement, yet always avoiding any close contact or association 
with its followers, managing their public associations with the 
same sort of shiftiness that has sometimes regulated their 
personal relationships. Only a short examination of some such 
‘** influence’ is necessary to make clear its unimportance in 
the artist’s growth, and, among facts relative to his development, 
to put that kind of Shelley-Hitchener dalliance of genius with 
mediocrity in its proper place, very far down indeed in the 
scale of interest. 

And Heine, in particular, as Miss Butler points out, introducing 
the section she devotes to “‘ Heine and the Saint Simonians,” 
was personal in every attitude he took up. No sooner arrived 
in Paris but he began to attend their meetings. However, 
he left behind him no account of his impressions, and the 
connection has points of similarity to Blake’s mysterious associa- 
tion with the New Church in London, Heine’s later references 
showing the same independence and critical animus 
qualified Blake’s utterances on Swedenborgianism, after the 
schism marked by the publication of The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. Perhaps Heine’s Saint Simonianism was partly 
dictated by the intermittent persecutions of the cult that went 
on in France and Prussia; perhaps it may be accounted for 
by & personal attraction exercised over him by Le Pare Enfantin 
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himself, to whom De [Allemagne was dedicated in 1835, and 
whose abounding charm and magnetism lent the movement 
what solidarity it ever possessed. 

It is for Enfantin’s acquaintance that the larger percentage 
of Miss Butler’s readers will be grateful to this well-written, 
though sometimes confusingly exhaustive book, since Enfantin’s 
charm still persists, when the Saint Simonian religion has shrunk 
into seeming something as tiresome and as trivial as con- 
temporary theosophy. A robust, rather corpulent man, fond 
of good food and of conversation, Enfantin was apparently one 
of those who are aware in themselves of creative energies they 
find it hard to canalise ; he might have been a bad, noisy artist 
or developed into a Napoleonic man-of-affairs; he preferred, 
with the help of a rich Jew, Olinde Rodriques, called “la 
tradition vivante,” because he alone had known Saint Simon 
personally, to launch out on a career of religious publicism, 
heralding an age of faith, an “ organic age” which was due 
to emerge from the “ critical age” that had vexed the world 
since the decline of medizval Christianity. In his portrait 
he makes a memorable, pathetic figure, dressed up in the uniform 
adopted by the sect after their retirement to celibacy at Ménil- 
montant ; curling beard and whiskers, white trousers, and a red 
waistcoat, buttoning behind for a “‘ symbol of fraternity ” and 
‘** ever-present reminder of the dependence of man upon his 
brother,”’ under a belted tunic of violet-blue, while “ la coiffure 
et Vécharpe étaient laissées 4 linitiative individuelle ...” 
Enfantin’s hand rests lightly on his bosom. In the background 
appear other, less commanding bearded figures. And imme- 
diately behind him stand two empty thrones. It was the 
continued vacancy of the second of these that brought the 
movement in France to anend. One of them Enfantin himself 
was prepared to, and did, occupy. When the most fervent of 
his adoring disciples rushed into his room at half past six in 
the morning, to announce the gist of a nightly vision—‘* Jésus 
vit en Enfantin . . . Tu es la future moitié du couple révélateur 
. . « PHomme-Dieu,” Enfantin merely answered, “ En l’absence de 
la femme je ne puis me nommer ; a plus forte raison, tu ne le peux 
pas,” remarking finally, as he got out of bed and drew on his 
stockings, ‘‘ Homo sum.” 

But “la femme-messie”’ remained undiscoverable, though 
they scoured the Near East for her, and Enfantin turned his 
attention and energies to the Suez Canal. He looked back on 
his past with regret, and sometimes feared a recurrence of “ ma 
vieille folie.” The following last mention would endear to us 
even a much less sympathetic character : 

Un soir, chez lui, on causait de différents hommes remarquables 
-; il pritla parole etdit: ‘Il n’y a de plus grands hommes que 
ceux qui ont fondé des religions, Zoroastre, Moise, Jésus, Mahomet, 

Luther” ; il s’arréta comme si un nomme qu’il n’osait prononcer 

efit flotté sur ses lévres; personne ne souffla mot; nous avions 

tous compris et complété sa pensée. 


DRAKE OF ETERNAL MEMORY 


Sir Francis Drake. By E. F. Benson. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Kingsley, it will be remembered, said that the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada was a twelve days’ epic, worthy not of dull 
prose, but of the thunder of Homer’s verse. Mr. Benson has 
given us no dull prose. His is a lively and sincere account— 
not only of the epoch-making struggle with the Spaniards in 
the “‘ weary wash of the Northern Sea ’—but also of the early 
life and discoveries of “ a certain Englishe man named Francis 
Drake.” So it is that we are put into the right disposition 
for understanding the genius of this triumphant adventurer, 
and, by virtue of our biographer’s scrupulous accuracy and 
keen imaginative insight, enabled to follow step by step his 
amazing career. It is unnecessary to dwell on the fact that 
the sixteenth century was a period of heroic endeavour and 
achievement. The spirit of adventure never deserted the 
Elizabethans. They were no shore creepers. Beyond their 
vast uncharted sea they created a magic world of their own 
imagining which played a tremendous part in their life, their 
literature, and their drama. And it is this world heaped with 
“exceeding riches and all pretious things”’ which landsmen 
and mariners alike, encouraged by the Queen, and wholly 
undismayed by what seem to us unsurmountable difficulties, 
strove to reach. Beyond anything they trusted in God. He 
would rule the face of the deep to their advantage. Their 
attitude is admirably summed up in the unforgettable words 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert: 
He is not worthy to live at all, that for fear or danger of death 
shunneth his countries’ service, and his own honour, seeing that 
death is inevitable, and the fame of virtue immortal. . . . 








Drake was a man of his times, and his curiosity served him well, 
Even as a youngster, when he prowled about the West Indian 
Coasts making quiet observations, he attracted the attention 
of the Spaniards. There was something not wholly earthly 
about this Capitan Francisco Dracque. It was a commonplace 
in those days that English sailors were endowed with super. 
natural power. Rumours persisted that in Ireland and Den. 
mark “ witches for gold will sell a man a wind.” And when 
this arrogant corsair began to intercept the heavily laden Spanish 
treasure ships one by one as they set sail for Cadiz, thereby 
defying the world’s highest Ecclesiastical authority, the King 
of Spain had reason to grow sombre. It is difficult to quote 
from a book as comprehensive as Mr. Benson’s, but we are 
particularly pleased with his reference to the most interesting 
document (Naval Records Society, Vol. XI.) which gives by 
conjecture the ransoms which Drake expected to get from 
the wealthy cities on the Spanish Main. “From the rich 
men of Honduras, 100,000 ducats,” is a typical entry. Mr, 
Benson deals with the unfortunate Doughty episode in a highly 
satisfactory manner, and his description of the passing of the 
Armada is a fine piece of work. The pregnant words of the 
great Captains scrawled in the heat of action come back to 
our minds. ‘“ I would rather live in company of these noble 
ships,” says Howard of Effingham, the Lord High Admiral, 
“than in any other place.” Sir Henry Winter, too: “ Our 
ships doth show themselves like gallants here,” and Drake 
himself whose gift of words need not be emphasised: 
With the Grace of God, if we live, I doubt it not but ere it 
be long so to handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia as he 
shall wish himself at St. Mary Port, among his orange trees. 
Dramatic, Drake had to be, at all costs. From the beginning 
to the end Mr. Benson reconstructs the story of Drake admirably. 
We can only hope that he will, in the future, give us more work 
of this kind. 


VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK 


Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. Selected and translated 
by Ricuarp ALDINGTON. Routledge. 15s. 

Neither Frederick the Great nor the sage of Ferney was a 
great letter-writer, in the sense that such comparatively little 
folk as Horace Walpole and Madame de Sévigné were. Perhaps 
a sort of littleness which neither of them possessed—though 
Voltaire at any rate had another sort—is needful to the art; 
Swift wrote his best letters when he was playing down to Stella. 
But their correspondence, in view of the personalities and 
circumstances of the writers, is in a way the most remarkable 
that was ever penned. It lasted, with intermissions, for forty 
years, during the greater part of which both men were so much 
the most prominent figures in their own particular walks of life 
that they were regarded, and have continued to be regarded, 
as the very types, respectively, of the royal and the literary 
potentate. Then their friendship, to call it so, went through 
strange vicissitudes, bearing at one time a curious resemblance 
to enmity ; while when they were at peace their countries were 
at war. It is difficult to imagine the last of the Kaisers writing, 
amiably or otherwise, to Anatole France, or even to Romain 
Rolland, in 1916 or thereabouts ; but the King of Prussia could 
spare time in the heat of a campaign to dash off a few pages in 
praise of the reflective life to the poet at Geneva. It was an 
enlightened age. 

Frederick began the game in 1736. He was then twenty- 
four, an intellectual and rather delicate young man, chafing 
under the tyranny of a father who insisted on making him a 
soldier when what he wanted to do was to play the flute, read 
French books and write verses. He told Voltaire of his admira- 
tion for him and begged him to send him his works. This 
request was constantly repeated throughout the correspondence, 
and Frederick was apt to be jealous if he learned that anyone 
else had seen a manuscript before himself. He was particularly 
anxious for La Pucelle, the audacities of which were a rumour 
years before they appeared in print. Voltaire, who liked 
attention from princes, replied to the first letter in terms of 
adulation ; and there began an antiphony of flattery which tends 
to become monotonous. Frederick was the modern Solomon 
and the “* worthy heir of the spirit of Marcus Aurelius.”’ Voltaire 
was compared with Socrates, and did not altogether relish the 
compliment. Both railed magnificently against the priests. 

With Frederick on the throne, however, there came a change. 

I beg you will see in me nothing but a zealous citizen, a rather 
sceptical philosopher and a really faithful friend. For God's 
sake, write to me as a man and, like me, scorn titles, names and 
all exterior pomp. 


|= 
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Thus Frederick ; and thus Voltaire: 
Your Majesty orders me when writing to you to think less of 
the king than of the man. "Tis an order after my own heart: 
I know not how to behave with a king, but I am perfectly at 
ease with a real man, with a man who has the love of the human 
race in his head and in his heart. 
These are very pretty phrases, but Voltaire could never really 
forget that his friend was a crowned head. Neither could 
Frederick. He was apt to become suddenly and disconcertingly 
royal. He was still the philosopher, but he said frankly that it 
did not always suit his book to make his practice square with his 
theories. So while Voltaire ingeminated peace, Frederick 
agreed with him and went on making wars. He was, moreover, 
much more inclined to be critical than of old, and when, after 
many delays, the two great men met, the meeting was not a 
success. Mr. Aldington, who has wisely been sparing in annota- 
tion, might have been more explicit about the ridiculous wrangle 
which culminated in Voltaire’s imprisonment at Frankfurt. 
It is not everyone nowadays who knows his Carlyle or his 
Macaulay, and the episode marked a turning-point in this long 
comedy of the vanities of the mighty. After an interruption, 
the correspondence was resumed, and with it the compliments. 
But things were never quite the same again. That is all the 
better for the reader. There is a salt in the later letters which 
the earlier lack. 


AIR-SENSE AND NONSENSE 


Air Facts and Problems. By Brig.-Gen. Lord Tomson. Murray. 6s. 

At a time when a great deal of nonsense is being written about 
flying, both by those who could not be expected to know any 
better and also by those who could, it is pleasant to come upon 
a sober account of where we have got to and whither we are 
heading. The common man is still a-gape at aeroplanes. If he 
pays his ten shillings to have a flip round the sky, he does it in 
much the same spirit as that in which he submits himself to 
the crazy dynamics of a Wembley side-show. The airman 
is a romantic adventurer, the aeroplane an incomprehensible 
machine which the late war shot into the air and which is still to 
be seen there by those who have time to look up from their 
lawful earth-bound occasions. Aviation as a stunt is fostered 
by the stunt Press. There is plenty of sensationalism to be 
wrung from it, and people who subsist on thrills are not likely 
to search for dull technical details. However, we have lately 
received the official exhortation: ‘ Be air-minded,” and those 
who like the sound of this slogan without having a very clear 
idea of what it means cannot do better than read Lord Thomson’s 
book, in which air-sense is both defined and put to notable use. 
Like all collections of newspaper articles, this book suffers a little 
from repetition, and a certain scrappiness. But it contains 4 
fairly complete retrospect and prospect of aeroplane and airship 
both as weapons and as transport. Lord Thomson’s facts are 
usually the significant ones; if he omits some important 
problems, those which he discusses are treated with the sober 
and instructed judgment of an administrator and a soldier ; 
and he is very good at looking warily into the future without 
losing either his head or his habit of balanced writing. At its 
best this is very good journalism; at its worst, it is official 
optimism of an innocuous kind. 

Lord Thomson’s discussion of the aeroplane in relation to war 
is easily the most impressive part of his book. This will be read 
because its author is an ex-Air Minister, but an even sounder 
reason for pondering it is that it is the reflection of a professional 
soldier, who, after more than twenty years’ service, can now 
write of war in these terms : 

Homicide, arson, the destruction of property and trespass are 
criminal offences, and war is a combination of these illegalities. . . . 
Instead of trying to control, restrain, mitigate or civilise modern 
warfare, the more logical course is to outlaw war itself, and make 
aggression illegal. 

The aeroplane brings us to a new and terrifying jump in the 
curve of development of man’s engines of destruction. At 

resent there is no adequate means of defending an air frontier 

ve miles high : the only effective reply to a bombing offensive 
is a bombing reprisal. The initial stage of any future war 
will be an intensive struggle for air supremacy while armies and 
navies are being slowly mobilised, and the most careful drafting 
of international rules for aerial bombing will probably be useless 
as a protection of concentrated civilian populations from what 
is now brewing in aeronautical and chemical laboratories for 
their destruction: Men have never abandoned inventions 
because of their evil potentialities, and air offensive technique 


will be developed even if some general measure of disarmament 
is attained in Europe. Such is Lord Thomson’s view, and the 
air-sense for which he pleads is a cool perception that we now 
have such a power to destroy ourselves that it is the merest 
common sense to agree not to commit suicide. This will lead to 
that complementary air-sense which sees the map of the world 
as a network of air routes and will ultimately bring its owner 
to get into an aeroplane with as little thought as he now gets on 
a *bus. 

Lord Thomson’s survey of aircraft development is defective 
in one important particular. He discusses the inter-relation of 
the Government Department with the air service on the one 
hand and the transport companies and the aircraft industry on 
the other, but there is only the shortest of references to aero- 
nautical research. This administrative point of view is sympto- 
matic of much that is wrong with British aviation. Aeronautics 
is a lusty enough infant in the family of sciences, but its growth 
in Britain will be stunted until the research service offers, not a 
miserable pittance and a status inferior to that of an administra- 
tive clerk, but a real career to which the acutest analytical 
brains will be attracted. We have lately been astonished to 
find that in spite of the crippling restrictions of Versailles, the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa now represents a development of German 
commercial aviation which is far ahead of any other European 
country. This capacity for getting things working is commonly 
ascribed to a sort of ant-like activity in the German people. 
There is a more precise explanation. The Germans keep the 
closest liaison between aeronautical research and “ the trade.” 
They long since discovered that in industry research is the goose 
which lays the golden egg. In Britain the research worker is 
regarded as an infertile and slightly ridiculous gander ; and the 
consequences are before us. B. G. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


Family Endowment, A Critical Analysis, By ALEXANDER Gray, 
Benn. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Gray has written a readable and clever book. Taking to 
himself the part of the advocate whose business is to disprove 
the prisoner’s case, he picks out every fallacy, every inconsistency, 
every little bit of slipshod phrasing of which the supporters of 
family endowment have been guilty, and pieces these palpable 
hits together into an imposing criticism of the entire proposal. 
This method naturally enables him to score a great many points ; 
for there are various schemes of family endowment in the field, 
and its advocates are by no means agreed either about their 
reasons for desiring it, or about the effects which it is likely to 
produce. Some, especially in France, want it in order to increase 
the birth-rate, while others flatly deny that it will have any 
such effect. Some want it as a means to reducing basic wages 
while others argue that one of the greatest advantages is that 
it will increase the wage-bargaining power of the workers. 
Some want a horizontal redistribution of wages, confined to the 
working class, while others look to family endowment as a means 
of redistributing income between the rich and the poor. Some 
want a scheme financed by the employers, and involving a 
differentiation of wage-payments according to family needs, 
while others want the method of social insurance applied to 
family endowment, and yet others urge that the only satisfactory 
scheme is one financed wholly out of taxation. 

Mr. Gray has an enjoyable time bringing the mutual contra- 
dictions of the various advocates face to face. He has little 
difficulty in disposing of the plan under which family endowment 
would be financed out of an employers’ pool, as it is in France. 
The claim of the family on Society, he easily shows, has nothing 
to do with wages for work done, and should be kept quite 
distinct from it. He is also on good ground when he disputes 
the view that family endowment can properly be treated as a 
form of insurance. For what manner of insurance is that 
which compels a man to go on paying premiums when he has 
ceased to be subject to the risk, and which insures him against 
a contingency which it is in his power largely to precipitate or 
to avert ? 

Mr. Gray thus drives the supporters of family endowment to 
advocacy of a State scheme, to be financed out of general taxa- 
tion. But here they are more strongly entrenched ; and his 
later chapters do not succeed in driving them from this strong- 
hold. He suggests that family endowment will tend to reduce 
wages; but he advances no strong argument in support of this 
view. He suggests that it will tend to increase population by 
stimulating early marriages. Here he is on stronger ground; 
but does he allow a sufficient offset from the fall in births which 
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To-Day and Tomorrow 


Latest Volumes. 


Lars' Porsena 
The Future of Swearing and Improper Language. By Rosert Graves. 


Second impression nearly exhausted. “Goes uncommonly well and deserves to.”—Observer. “Not for squeamish readers.”—Spectator. 


“ His hi 


too near the wind.”—Manchester Dispatch. “No more amusingly unex 


entertaining essay is as full as the current standards of printers and police will allow.”—New Statesman. “ The writer sails 


ted contribution has been made to this series. A deliciously 


ironical affair.”"—Bystander. “ Humour and style are beyond criticism.”—Jrish Statesman. 


Balbus, o; ‘the Future of Architecture. By Curistian Barman. 
“A really brilliant addition to this already distinguished series.”— 
Spectator. “‘ Most readable and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.”—-New Statesman. 


or the Future o gli ASIL DE SELINCOURT. 
Pomona, he Fu f English. By B s 
“The future of English is discussed fully and with fascinatin 
interest.”—Morning Post. “ Full of wise thoughts and happy words. 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By Orca Hartiey and 
Mrs. C. F. Lever. “ This is a clever and witty little volume in an 
entertaining series, and it makes enchanting reading.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


“ Cogent, because of brevity and a magnificent Bipee style, this book 
wins our quiet praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the value of 


the series.” —Spectator. 


S Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By A Quarterty REvIEWER. 
#% The Dance of Civa, or Life's Unity and Rhythm, By 
x Cottum. “ Has substance and thought in it. The author is very 
much alive to the movements of to-day.”—Spectator. “A_ very 
interesting account of the work of Sir Jagadis Bose.”—Oxford 

Magazine. 

Delphos, or the Future of International Language. By E. 
Sytvia Panxuurst. “ Equal to anything yet produced in this series. 
She states very, simply and clearly what all thinking people must 
soen come to believe.”’—Spectator. “A very able summary.”—Field. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By J. W. N. Suttivan, 
“This remarkable monograph... his devastating summary of 
materialism, his insight into the puerilities of many om 
his plea for poets and true seers. This pocket Novum Organum.”’— 
Spectator. 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Mankind. By H. F. Cartirt. 
“ Devotes a specially lively section to the herd instinct.”—Times. 
“ Deals with the trend of modern psychology in a way that grips the 
interest. We trust it will gain a wide circulation.”—Clarion, 


Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical Research. By E. N. 
Bennett. “A sane, temperate, and suggestive survey of a field 
of inquiry which is pushing to the front.”"—Times Literary 
Supplement. “ His exposition of the case for psychic research is 
lucid and interesting.”—Scotsman. 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying Machine. By Oriver 
Stewart. “ There is nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.”—Daily News. “A strong counterblast to Neon,.””— 
Evening Standard. “ Delightfully funny, and there are really sensible 
ideas behind the jesting.”—Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-day and To-morrow. By Davip 
Ocxnam. Shows how the control of the Press has largely passed 
into the hands of five men and the dangers involved in this 
trustification. (Just published.) 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Countryside. By Martin S. 
Briccs. Attributes much of the blame for the desecration of our 
counties to the petrol-engine, but recognises other causes. Makes 
valuable suggestions for the future. (Just published.) 


Janus, or the Conquest of War 
By Professor W. McDoucatt, F.R.S., author of “The Group Mind.” 


for the avoidance of War, such as education, arbitration, reduction of armaments, economic pacts, abolition of nationalism, etc., and shows 
them to be impossible, useless or dangerous. Finally recommends an international air force as the only remedy, and answers all objections 


to it. (May 18th.) 


KEGAN PAUL 


“ 
P, 
P, 
* 
3 Reviews all the chief causes of War, and shows their roots to lie in the fear of aggression. Surveys all the more important suggestions 
* 
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Full sixteen-page prospectus free on application. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-74 
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Take your notes in 


Speodrriti 


the A.B.C. shorthand 


Speedwriting is a method of abbreviating ordinary 
longhand, so that you can take quick notes that are 
always easy to read afterwards 


You can always Speedwrite difficult or technical words 
once you know the principles of the method. You can 
learn it in a few weeks—in your spare time—and begin 
using it after the first lesson 


IT IS EASY TO LEARN 


because it has no new signs to memorize. Speedwriting 
uses the alphabet only—it is the scientific codification of 
abbreviations that people begin to adopt instinctively when 
writing quickly 

Thousands of professional people here and in America use 
Speedwriting because it helps them in their work. It not 
only enables you to take quick legible notes of all you hear, 
but equips you for the higher secretarial and business 
appointments, because it is the finest method of natural 
shorthand in existence 


TYPE IT OR WRITE IT 


Speedwriting can be written in pencil or typed on any typewriter. 
Speedwritten notes can be read by any other Speedwriter, thus 
it is an interchangeable system for your office—your stenographer 
can type from your notes, etc 

Send to-day for the Free Booklet that tells you about Speed- 
writing and our money-back guarantee 


Speedwriting Limited 
265 Transport House 
Smith Square, Westminster, SW1 








inexhaustibly interesting.”—Morning Post. 


THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES 
Birrell, with an Introduction. 10/6 net. 


worth knowing.”—Sunday Times. 


by Bonamy Dobrée, with an Introduction. 12/6 net. 


satire afford both amusement and illumination.”—The J émes. 


15/- net. 


of even greater importance.”—The Times. 
THE NEXT VOLUME 
Memoirs of the Bastille. 


Introduction. (Just published.) 10/6 net. 


Trenck. 


THE BROADWAY LIBRARY 
OF XVIII-CENTURY FRENCH LITERATURE 


“Here they have, in dignified and yet readable form, beautifully 
printed, capably edited, and quite admirably translated, typical 
specimens of a literary period that is immensely significant and 


Dialogues. By Denis Diderot. Translated by Francis 
“ Amazingly good reading, because they reveal a personality.”— 
Morning Post. “ Few men who have ever written have been better 
The Sofa : a Moral Tale. By Crébillon fils. Translated 


“The elegant licentiousness of the story and the light, unruffied 


Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. 


Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduction, 


“The correspondence is one of the most varied and entertainin 
of all the great collections of letters; the light it throws on monarc 
and philosopher has fascination enough, but the matter is probably 


By Latude and Linguet. 
Translated by J. and S. F. Mills Whitham, with an 


Accounts of their experiences written by prisoners in the Bastille. 
The story of their infinitely ingenious escapes is as thrilling as 
anything in Dumas, and recall the exploits of Casanova and Baron 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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would probably result from a raising of standards among the 
poorer sections of the working class? Finally, he conjures up 
visions of family endowment leading on to eugenic monstrosities 
and to a universal system of State regimentation. At this point, 
one feels that his argument has merged itself in the familiar 
“ Case against Socialism,” and that he is no longer specifically 
dealing with family endowment at all. 

Mr. Gray may not convince; but he certainly marshals an 
array of argument which needs to be met in force. He writes 
well; and, while he is too fond of the threadbare device of 
watching out for differences among his opponents, he is not 
unfair to them individually in his statement of their respective 
cases. His book is full of street-corner ammunition for opponents 
of family endowment ; but it is also, for supporters of the policy, 
a valuable destruction of two out of the three rival plans, and a 
clear demonstration that the third—State provision for childhood 
out of taxation—needs much heavier metal to knock it down. 
By demonstrating this so plainly, it is more than possible that 
Mr. Gray has done the friends of family endowment a good turn, 
by helping them to clear unworkable schemes out of the way 
and to concentrate attention on the one that really matters. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mary Ponsonby: A Memoir, Some Letters and a Journal. Edited by 
her daughter, MAGDALEN PonsonBy. Murray. 16s. 

Lady Ponsonby was the daughter of John Crocker Bulteel, of 
Fleet, in the county of Devon, and Lady Elizabeth Grey, daughter 
of the Lord Grey who passed the Reform Bill. She was appointed 
Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria in 1858, and married in 1861 
Henry Frederick Ponsonby, who became the Queen’s secretary. 
Lady Ponsonby’s daughter provides a short biographical introduction 
to an interesting collection of letters. We regret there are not a 
greater proportion of Lady Ponsonby’s own letters among them, 
for when these do occur they are full of character and penetration. 
There are letters from George Eliot and the Empress Frederick. 
George Eliot's are rather disappointing, and those from the Empress 
Frederick would have been more interesting if the editor had made 
clearer to us her predicament as far as politics were concerned, before 
and after the death of her husband. A good deal of light has been 
thrown onitrecently. The account of the Queen’s visit to Napoleon III. 
in 1855 is most interesting, and there is an amusing story about 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert making an expedition incognito 
in a fiacre, which shows that the Queen had always a penchant for 
being recognised when incognito. The book will recall to many 
readers the figure of a remarkably intelligent great lady whose 
originality and character impressed everyone who came in contact 
with her. 

Historic Ships. By Rurert SarGcent. Illustrated by Manning de V. 
Lee. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The Largest Ships of the World. By Fe.ttows Witson Crossy 
Lockwood. 10s. 6d. 

We begin with the ships of the ancient world and proceed to Viking 
ships which voyaged to America (many-legged, bright-scaled sea- 
monsters) and so through the times of the Barbary pirates, the 
Portuguese explorers, the merchants of Venice, to Columbus. Mr. 
Sargent has written a good chapter on “ The Caravels of Columbus.’’ 
Thus we reach the first circumnavigator of the world, Magellan, and 
touch at English Adventurers and the Spanish Armada. Later “ The 
Mayflower" gets a chapter to herself; she carried about 8 guns and was 
for those days a comfortable vessel: so has ‘“*The Victory.”” The 
chapter on the North Atlantic Packets is full of information which is 
new to most readers of even this kind of book. The discomforts and 
perils of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers are acquiring 
romance. The romance of those lovely creatures “ the clipper ships,”’ 
is, of course, of a higher kind, and beats that of the next chapter 
** Warriors of the Deep.”” Mr. Sargent has necessarily to be brief and 
perfunctory in his treatment of the modern ship. His book is primarily 
historical, and it provides straightforward survey, which the young 
reader will enjov and the older reader can learn from. The Largest 
Ships of the World oes very thoroughly into its subject, into details 
of the mechanism, upholstering, building, launching and working of 
these huge floating hotels. It is lavishly illustrated with photographs 
and divided into paragraphs as well as chapters. People who trave] 
much by sea take a pride in the ships which carry them and are fond 
of comparing their merits. Here is a book which will make any 
traveller a specialist, and one in which a solution of any point connected 
with them can be found. Needless to say it is a book of importance 
to ship-builders. 


Forty Years in My Bookshop. By Waurer T. Spencer. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

A reissue of a successful book, but why it should have been 
successful passes understanding. Mr. Spencer, who keeps a shop 
in New Oxford Street, in the window of whieh one may see piles 
of paper-backed monthly numbers of the great Victorian novelists 
and cheques signed by Dickens hung out on a line like drying 
clothes, has had a very varied clientele of distinguished, notorious, 


acquisitive or merely eccentric people, but his memories of them 
are utterly commonplace, his relations with them never more than 


the usual relations of a shopkeeper with his customers. He publishes 
snippets from a number of unpublished letters of Dickens. If any 
of these letters are especially interesting, Mr. Spencer has kept the 
nteresting parts to himself. He mentions locks of hair, quill pens, 
speaking-tubes and similar senseless souvenirs that he has trafficked 
in, but the prices of a few books and manuscripts mentioned casually 
from time to time are the only items in the whole volume which 
explain its going into a second edition. 


A Persian Anthology: Translations from the Persian. By E. G, 

Browne, with a memoir by J. B. Atkins. Methuen. 5s, 

This little book contains a number of the late Professor Browne's 

translations of Persian poetry, most of them selected from his Literary 
History of Persia. All are accomplished and scholarly, though 
few attain to the felicity and perfection of FitzGerald’s translations 
irom Omar and Attar. We quote the following delightful paraphrase 
of an anonymous quatrain : 

I find no place where I to thee my passion may declare, 

Or, if I find the place, with thee I find my rival there, 

Or, if at length I find a place, and find thee there alone, 

In vain I seek myself, for self has melted into air. 
The brief introductory memoir by an intimate friend gives us a 
delightful account of one who was not only a great scholar and 
fascinating talker, but a very lovable human being. 


The Jaded Hero. By Dovctas Garman. Wishart. 5s. 

Mr. Garman appears, throughout his book, even at his best, to 
belong to the category of writers whose development spares them 
no single immature phase. They have steadily to undergo a 
succession of distressing poetic avatars which luckier contemporaries 
manage to telescope or pass by. Originality makes a late appearance, 
and only struggles into light hung round with ragged trophies of 
its diverse pre-natal experience. Mr. Garman’s immaturity, some- 
times borrowing—never flagrantly—from Mr. Eliot, and sometimes 
falling back on ineffective vulgarities of expression, such as generally 
characterise second-rate undergraduate verse : 

A great big woman is Eternity, 

With blowzy hair that might be beautiful ... 
—is, at least, diffident, uneasy and mobile. And, in fairness, we 
must add, that Mr. Garman’s faults are essentially the faults of a 
serious writer and proceed from, if anything, an excess of concen- 
tration. It will be a pity if the excuse they provide for roundly 
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Surrey Haro Courts CHamPionsniPps, 1927, on En- 
Tout-Cas Harp Courts at tHe Roenampton Cuivre. 


250 EN-TOUT-CAS RED & GREEN HARD TENNiS COURTS 
ARE NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION OR ON ORDER. 


iu moments of enthusiasm one is often tempted to exaggerate of 
employ the porpeurase word. Yet to describe the present reputation 
>? the En-Tout-Cas (Red or Green) Hard Tennis urts as un 
is neither more por less than a plain statement of truth. For, in 
the comparatively brief period during which the popularity of hard 
tennis courts had gained such a remarkable ascendancy the over- 
whelming namter of these bard courts constructed, and in course 
z of construction, by the EN-TOUT-CAS COMPANY would almost 
: indicate a monopoly. Monopoly there is NOT, but intrinsic superiority 
there 15. That this latter statement, too, is equally a statement of the 
truth and nothing but the truth is substantiated by opinions from 
leading players. 
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RED 4 RED 
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POST FREE—Boek No. 90 with special Supplement from the Sole Makers 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston, nr. Leicester. 

3 London Offices: Fortnum & 182 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
United States Agents: 

H. A. Ropinwson & Co., Inc., 128 Water Steerer, New Yorx. 
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NAPOLEON 


By EMIL LUDWIG 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 


Twenty-one Illustrations 21s. 


American Sales 76,000 German Sales 75,000 





“He has written a very fascinating book .. . 
it promises to become quite as much in demand 
as was his book on the Kaiser.” 


—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“ The historian is almost entirely content to tell 
the events of Napoleon’s life and to let the 
reader do the psychologising for himself. He 
has told a great story greatly.” 


—SUNDAY TIMES. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 






































13% AS LONG 
AS YOU LIVE 


A man of 70 can now obtain from the Sun Life 
of Canada an Annuity equivalent to a 13% return 
on his Capital. He will, therefore, much more than 
double his private income. Older and younger 
ages get proportionately higher and lower rates. 


Why be content with a small and, perhaps, uncertain 
income when you can enjoy this larger income which is 
guaranteed for life? Think of the extra comforts and the 
relief from all anxieiy! 


The Sun of Canada is the leading Company for Annuities. 
It specialises in them and offers advantages not to be obtained 
elsewhere. In addition to above, there are Joint Annuities, 
and Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital. Still 
better terms in cases of Impaired Health. 


Assets exceed £70,000,000 under strict Government 
Supervision. Why not write in confidence to the General 
Manager, J. F. Junxin, 10, Sum Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2 
(near Temple Station)? Please give exazt date of birth 
and amount. 

















WISHART & CO. 


SOLITARIA 
by V. V. ROZANOV 


WITH AN abridged Life by his friend 
Gollerbach, some letters and other mate:ial, 
and sections from his last work, ‘The Apoca- 
lypse of our Times.’ Translated by S. S. 
Koteliansky. With a portrait in collotype. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 

‘One of the greatest Russian writers of 
modern times ..... Rozanov is the greatest 
evelation of the Russian mind yet to be 
shown to the West.’—Prince D. S. Mirsky. 


THE AESTHETES 
by W. J. TURNER 


PRINTED at the Chiswick Press. Jacket 
designed by JoHN MAvroGoRDATO. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. Sixty numbered and 
signed copies at One Guinea. 

A witty book with many 
passages of real 
beauty. 


RHAPSODY 
by DOROTHY EDWARDS 








AN EXCITING writer . . . She 
has genius.—Gerald Gould in the 
Observer. 


. . Written in extraordinarily 
simple language, yet every word is 
telling 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
She has grace, she has art, she has 
restraint and self-respect .. . if 
anyone who understands the 
delights of reading wants a book 
to read, here’s one.—New Age. 
...A book of singular charm 
and individuality. . . . The touch 
is absolutely assured. Nothing so 
reticent and yet so beautiful has 
been given us for a long time. 
—Liverpool Post 


7s. net 


The HONEST BOUNDER 
by ALEC BROWN 


AN EXCITING novel with an unusual theme. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


The JADED HERO 
by DOUGLAS GARMAN 


POEMS of real individuality. Crown 8vo. 
§s. net 








19 BUCKINGHAM STREET 
ADELPHI LONDON W.C.2 
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dismissing his book prevents his readers from taking into account 
a hopeful quality, which is occasionally apparent in his verse : 

Morning made promises only to be broken, 

Their fine limbs twisted in the wheels of noon: 

Afterwards night will shut me fast too soon 

In sleep’s close chamber where I shall not be woken 

By such clear sounds as these, which mutely spoken, 

Cry out from wind and sky and desolate sedge 

To me alone upon the evening’s edge, 

That in this pool Time lies with his wing broken. 


Strawberry Hill Accounts Kept by Horace Walpole. 
PaGet ToyNBEE. 500 copies, 30 plates. Milford. £4 4s. 
The plates are delightful. Strawberry Hill must have been one 
of the most often painted and drawn houses in England, at least 
after it grew into the present whimsical Gothic structure. The 
price Horace Walpole paid for it, £1,856 10s., what it afterwards 
cost him to alter and enlarge it and keep it up, these accounts show. 
In January, 1750, he writes to Mann, “I am going to build a little 
gothic castle at Strawberry Hill.” The house rapidly became 
notorious, half the world laughed, half the world admired: 
Some cry up Gunnersbury 
For Sion some declare ; 
And some say that with Chiswick-house 
No villa can compare : 
But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the county well, 
If Strawb’ry-hill, if Strawb’ry-hill 
Don’t bear away the bell? 
Mr. Paget Toynbee’s book besides containing accounts, contains, 
what are more interesting to most readers, descriptions of the rooms 
as they were when Horace Walpole inhabited them. 


Trent of the Lone Hand. By Wynpuam Martin. Herbert Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. 

This is probably the best of the Trent stories, for in it Anthony Trent, 
the ex-crook turned amateur detective, takes part in an adventure 
which, for all its intrinsic extravagance, is so ingeniously constructed 
and romantically related that its impossibility is adequately veiled. 
The plot deals with a couple of disappearances, and in the course 
of his investigation Trent discovers that there exists an organisation 
which, for a consideration, will remove people from the world, 
guaranteeing them considerate and even luxurious treatment during 
their life-imprisonment. Trent manages to get himself removed, 
though the removal is conducted with such sudden skill that he is 
unable to use precisely the counter-devices he has prepared. The 
description of the splendid prison pension to which he is taken, and 
of his companions in misfortune, and of the way he effects his escape 
and the confusion of the gang, is quite good. The story does not 
stand in a high class of detective fiction, but of its class it is a favourable 
example. 


Edited by 


About Motoring 


MASS PRODUCTION AND 
MONOPOLY 


HERE is considerable joy in the United States amongst 
the ranks of the poorer motorists over the very formid- 
able challenges which the Ford concern has had to 

meet during the last year or two. Once upon a time Ford was 
hailed as a public benefactor. Not only did he produce cars at 
a price which bootblacks could pay, thus enabling any careful 
artisan to drive to work, and to introduce his family to the 
pleasures of the road on holidays, but he cut maintenance charges 
down to rockbottom figures by organising service and replace- 
ments with supreme efficiency. Before long he had established 
a threatening monopoly. His mammoth concern was in a 
position to pay princely salaries to its thinking staff, and attracted 
to itself the best brains of the automobile industry, excluding 
only such independent engineers as desired to vow their lives 
to producing real motor-cars instead of Lizzies. Presently this 
monopoly became a tyranny. Even the working man ceased to 
be grateful merely because he could buy a new Ford at Detroit 
for some three hundred and fifty dollars. He had the wit to see 
that Ford principles could be modified to build a faster and 
better looking car at a similar price. All the American papers 
began to print criticism of the “ flivver,” half humorous, but 
never devoid of rather an acrid and discontented undercurrent. 
Ford was in a position to dictate to his public. No rival 
challenged him at all seriously. Giant factories suffer from 
inertia, because a radical transformation of design involves 
grave risks as well as inconceivable toil. ‘“* This is my car. If 
you don’t like it, you can lump it,” was the slogan. The public 





are always fickle. They forget the enormous debt which the 
entire transport world owes to Ford. And to-day Ford, who has 
never kept an ear to the ground, is probably feeling genuine 
alarm about the Chevrolet onslaught on his ancient preserves, 
A monopoly may commence with benevolence, but usually 
develops into a tyranny, and ends by trembling. 

- * * 

Circumstances are not quite the same in Great Britain, where 
the somewhat similar monopoly exercised by Morris has never 
even shaped to pass out of the benevolent stage. It is vastly 
to the credit of the Morris contro] that it has never yet acted 
under pressure. It has cut price and changed design without 
reference to possible rivalries. Supposing that in the course of 
nature Mr. Morris retires from active management, his successors 
will hardly enjoy the dictatorship which Ford held so easily and 
so long. There are several firms in this country who follow a 
broadly similar policy with sufficient success to prevent the 
Morris triumph from degenerating into a Morris monopoly, 
Chief among these firms rank the Clyno works. Their history 
is almost as romantic as that of the little cycle shop in the High 
at Oxford, which begat England’s most popular car. Many 
years ago there was a small engineering shop in the old-world 
townlet of Thrapston. It coquetted with all kinds of jobs and 
amongst others produced telescopic stands for motor-cycles, 
In the fitting of these stands the bright young man of the concern 
recognised that the motor-cycles of the day were rather crude 
affairs, and that they could be improved without much pers- 
piration. So he built a few, found a market, made money, and 
expanded. He was never bitten by the racing microbe, but for 
years he turned out quiet, smooth tourist machines, which 
pulled heavy sidecars rather nicely. There are very few areas 
in England where an ample supply of decent mechanics are at an 
employer's call ; and in most of these towns—notably Coventry 
and Birmingham—rents and rates are high. So he went to 
Wolverhampton, where the Sunbeam people had created a 
reservoir of skilled hands. The usual ups and downs befell him 
in this chanciest of all trades. But at last he found his oppor- 
tunity in the redistribution of wealth which the war brought, 
coupled with the sudden demand for many thousands of cheap 
cars. To-day the Clyno cars play Ramsay MacDonald to the 
Morris’s Baldwin—a very healthy and wholesome function, with 
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who drive 
them ’’ 


Make Humber your choice and 
know what car satisfaction is. 
CAR T can supply any 
Model on Deferred Payments to 
suit the purchaser’s convenience 
and will make the highest 
allowance for a used car in Part 
Exchange. 
BEST DELIVERIES 


As London Distributors, CAR MART 
are in a position to give immediate or 
earliest delivery of all Models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 


46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 
297-9, EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1 (Museum 2000) 
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In fairness to yourself 
—see this car. 


OWER, luxurious appointment and ample accommo- 

dation—all these combine to make a Humber 20/55 h.p. 

“Six” a car worth the most careful examination. 
Humber Quality—that attention to small constructional 
details and refinement of finish which have earned for Humber 
productions their world-wide reputation—will convince you 
that this must be your car. 


9/20 ze. 2/3 Seater with 
Dickey Seat ~ 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Tourer - 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Saloon - 
15/40 H.P. 5 Seater Tourer - £62) 
15/40 H.P. 5 Seater Saloon - 
15/40 H.P. & Seater Landes- 
lette - £835 0 0 


20/55 | by cyl. 5 Seater 
£72500 


20/55 han vt cyl. 3/7 aot 
Saloon and Landaulette £940 0 0 


20/55 HP. 6 cyl. 5/7 Goater 
long wheel-base - &. - £1,050 0 0 
DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD, 
FRONT WHEEL BRAKES are now 
Standard Fitting on all 9/20 h.p. 
Cars. Models are available for 
immediate delivery. 
HUMBER LIMITED, 


COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 


West End Showrooms: 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater Tourer. 
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STAR CARS 


14/30 2-seater £410 
14/30 5-seater £425 
14/30 Saloon £475 
20/50 5-seater £495 
20/50 Saloon 2545 


O.H.V. Models: 


12/40 2-seater £455 

12/40 4-seater 

14/40 5-seater 

~~ pane 

The 12/40 hp. STAR Ve Soe 
4-seater, at £470, 
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CATALOGUES and 
HE SPEED and the climbing powers of ke —~ Mh Ene 


a high-grade sports car model, allied to ome’ oo a — 


the bland smoothness of a really good Depot, 24 Long Acre, 
6-cylinder. ve 


So fascinating to handle, in its extraordinary 
responsiveness and freedom from ordinary sports ~\ = 
model roughness, that a Trial Run hardly ever O 
fails to find a buyer. 
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the chance of ultimate office dangling uncertainly but temptingly 
in the offing. 


a ok * 

It is less likely that a towering monopoly will ever be estab- 
lished in the British motor industry, because to a certain extent 
success defeats itself in these islands. For one thing, as soon as 
a given car becomes universally popular, a percentage of its 
users perversely decide to buy another make, because they hate 
owning a vehicle which is duplicated in every alternate garage 
down their road. For another, our national temperament 
embodies the feminine zest for variety ; no matter how well a 
1926 car serves us, many of us refuse to buy the 1927 model of 
the same make. The Clyno works fatten on these peculiar 
traits of the English nature, no less than on their own intrinsic 
excellence. And, truth to tell, the cars are very good indeed. 
They thoroughly deserve every atom of success which has come 
to them already, and will come to them in the future. There 
are no fundamental differences in cheap chassis nowadays, for 
the design and construction of engines and gearboxes within 
certain price limits is becoming almost as stereotyped as that of 
pedal cycles. But their technical staff have a genuine grasp 
on the principles of scientific production. And those more 
imaginative members of a staff, who decide the shape and colour 
of bodywork, and ordain which “ frills’ shall form part of the 
standard equipment, enter very cunningly into the public 
psychology. The net result is a very likeable range of small cars, 
firmly and deservedly grounded in the liking of the public. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


New York, April 26th. 


HE investment business looms larger in the life of 
New York than in that of London. Of a typical 
evening newspaper seven full pages are devoted to 
Stock Exchange matters. The growth of America’s population 
and wealth make for a magnitude of undertakings and business 
impossible in our smaller areas. Here, for example, the Shell- 
Union Oil Corporation issues on Monday a trifle of $50,000,000 
of 5 per cent. Debentures (at 99}, too!), while on Tuesday 
the United Cigar Stores Company places $20,000,000 of 6 per 
cent. Preferred Stock at 109. In each case part of the proceeds 
is utilised to pay off securities carrying a higher rate, the 
balance going into extensions or new equipment. The United 
Cigar claims that it is the largest retailer of tobacco in the 
world, with its 1,200 shops and 2,000 agencies, and annual 
sales (for cash only) in excess of $87,000,000. It is some 
consolation to find that the Shell-Union Oil, which is the 
American end of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, and is therefore 
mostly British and Dutch owned, is able to boast that it is 
“one of the largest producing, refining and marketing com- 
panies in the oil industry of the United States,” with sales 
during 1926 exceeding $149,000,000. Not only issues, but 
some salaries also, are on the big side here. In a suit now 
being heard, brought by a group of shareholders in the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, it was admitted that 
two gentlemen had been offered the post of President at an 
annual salary of $250,000 and a share in the profits; and 
that when both declined, one was invited to name his own 
terms. 
* ck * 

It is impossible to avoid the subject of business in writing 
from America. The buildings are bigger (New York is com- 
pletely changed in appearance since I was here two and a-quarter 
years ago); there are picture-houses now seating over 6,000 
persons, with organs so vast that they require three players, 
and so wonderful that they can imitate an earthquake or a 
canary—in fact, do anything except play music; the crowds 
in the streets and subways are bigger, so are the stores and 
advertisements—so, in fact, is everything. This country grows 
at such a stupendous rate that it quickly recovers from its 
excesses, be they financial or patriotic. When the United 
States Steel Corporation was formed in 1901 people were 
aghast at the extent to which the capital was watered. For 
many years the common stock was quoted in the neighbourhood 
of $25 per $100 share, and at one time it stood at $8. Mean- 
while, however, so vast has been the amount of profits accumu- 
lated, apart from the dividends distributed, that last week 
the company made the world’s record bonus share issue by 
distributing $203,321,500 of new shares, which means that 
for every $100 of common stock held $40 of new shares are 
given, and the chairman expresses the opinion that the present 


dividend rate of 7 per cent. will continue in spite of the increaseq 
capital. The present price of the stock is $171 per $109, 
and the company is now easily the biggest in the world, with 
a share capital of $1,071,904,500. When Wall Street banker 
boast of this to me, I quietly point out that, anyway, they 
cannot match the British national debt, whereupon they throy 
up the sponge. 
* * * 

There is so much money here available for investment that 
the supply of securities is not equal to the demand. 
of European borrowers coming to New York, hat in hand, 
as they did two or three years ago, the representatives, and 
often the partners, of the New York banking houses visit 
European cities, imploring the authorities to condescend tp 
borrow of them. Italy is certainly doing her best to oblige, 
but cannot fill the bill entirely. The terms on which littl. 
known bonds can be placed here may be gauged by the fact 
that an issue is now being made at 97} of 6 per cent. Bonds, 
if you please, of the Saarbruecken Mortgage Bank, a bank 
established so far back as 1919 (!) in the Saar Basin, so much 
beloved of the League of Nations. Hardly a day passes without 
the formation of a new investment trust. One just advertised, 
with a capital of $5,000,000 in Preferred shares (dividend rate 
not stated) and 200,000 shares of no par value, is to have not 
only ten directors, but these are to be advised by an economic 
council ‘‘ composed of a group of distinguished economists,” 
The names of four eminent University professors are given as 
a sample of those who will constitute the advisory council. 
As though that were not enough to damn it, it is announced 
that the investments will actually be made by the trustees, 
who are apparently distinct from the board, but who will 
have to secure the approval of the latter, who will not, however, 
give it unless it is in accordance with the views of the economic 
council, which will be based upon the “ field investigations” 
of the research department, consisting of many eminent statis- 
ticians. To allay suspicion, may I state that this is nota 
travesty but an actual résumé of the advertisement. American 
investment trusts start on a basis that seems all wrong to 
British experts in this field. They start off by raising their 
capital by Bonds or Preferred shares (or both), issuing common 
stock either as a “ bonus” or at a low price, instead of raising 
their money first by issuing Ordinary shares and then prior 
obligations. The British investment trust method is to build 
or get the house, and then raise a mortgage on it ; the American 
starts by raising money (from the other fellow) on a mortgage 
of a house to be obtained out of the proceeds. Some of the 
earlier trusts of this description were formed at a favourable 
time when security prices were low, and may survive the testing 
time of adversity when it comes; others will not. A lot of 
money is going to be lost by American investors, but many of 
them can afford it. 

A. Emi DAvIEs. 














Assets Claims Pai 
£10,000,000, £30,000,000. 





GENERAL 
ACCIC ENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTaBLisHEp 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C 2 
Directer and General Manager! 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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Light has the greatest 
healing power on earth 


But this power is rendered 
impotent and sterile if the 
ylira-violet rays are cut 
of -AS ORDINARY 
WINDOW GLASS CUTS 


THEM OFF. Light 
through ordinary window 
glass is lifeless. 


Science has now discovered 
a new window glass which 
es these rays. It is 
called Vita Glass. 
With Vita Glass in the 
windows these vital health 
rays flood rooms during 
wery hour of clear daylight. 
Every nursery should have 
Vita Glass windows. Every 


VITA GLASS 
health through your windows 


CHANCE BROTHERS anp CO., LIMITED, SMETHWICK, near 
AM (Manufacturers of Window Glass for more than a century). 


BIRMINGH 





school should have them. 
Every hospital must have 
them. The efficiency of 
every factory, office and 
shop will increase when Vita 
Glass is used. 

A copy of the Booklet de- 
scribing some of the remark- 
able results already obtained 
will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the address below. 
Vita Glass is the invention 
of Mr. F. E. Lamplough, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is 
obtainable from ail Glass 
Merchants. 








WNBEA 


Reliability 


HE one real test which will enable 

you to judge the outstanding perform- 
ance, quality and reliability of the 25 h.p. 
Sunbeam model is to drive one yourself 
under actual road conditions. 
You will be impressed with its abundant 
power, smoothly operating four-wheel 
brakes and the roomy and perfectly 
appointed coachwork. 
Built throughout with the same careful 
attention to detail as the remarkable 
Sunbeam which recently attained the 
phenomenal speed of over 207 m.p.h. 
We shall be very pleased to arrange a 
trial run at your own convenient time— 
and without obligation on your part. 


FIVE-SEATER ENCLOSED 
TOURING MODEL CARS FROM 
£950 £1150 


Other models 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Chassis prices from 
£ 


unlop Tyres Standard. 


M 





THE SUPREME CAR 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester Showrooms . ......- +--+ + 106 

London Showrooms & Export Dept.: 12 Princes St., Hanover Square, W. 1. 

































Lotus, 


They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a_ pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will see 


LOTUS 


MEN’s: Shoes, §5/-; Boots, 63/- 


o>; 





VELDTSCHOEN 





—oa,,—“<CiRa 


STAFFORD & Northampton 


beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
active life they live brings their complexion 
to the ripeness of an old fisherman’s. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 


WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 
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AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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"Try a ‘Polo’ 
—il's the goods.” 


3 


“POLO” 
POINTS 


1 MADE BY 
MURRAYS’— 
makers of 
Murrays’ Mellow 
Mixture —whose 
120 years’ repu- 


tation is your 
assurance of 
value. 


2 PURE VIR- 
GINIA TOBAC- 
COS. Only 
Virginia Tobaccos 
— carefully 
selected and long 
matured — are 
used in “ Polo,” 


3 A NEW BLEND 
which gives you 
a real quality 
cigarette of ex- 
quisite flavour, 
at a popular 
price. 


BCM/MELLOW 
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Pure Virginia, 
blended a new way 
—a cigarette you're 


bound to like 


“Polo” Cigarettes are the happy 
result of Murrays’ decision to make the 
fullest use of their 120 years’ experi- 
ence to meet the advanced tastes of 
present-day cigarette smokers. 


Their researches have brought to light 
a new method of blending carefully 
selected and long matured choice Vir- 
ginia tobaccos, which enables you now 
to enjoy in “ Polo” a mellow cigarette 
of exclusive flavour at a popular price. 


Test “ Polo” Cigarettes to-day. Ex- 
perience for yourself their exceptionally 
fine quality, splendid aroma and silky 
smoothness. You'll find them as 
different as they are delightful. 


All good Tobacconists sell 
“Polo.” 


POL 


Pure Virginia 
Cigarettes 


Plain Also in hand- 


ential 10 Oe some | ores 
sa0/s 2 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUS. 








The annual general meeting of this office was held on Wednesday 
in London. 

Mr. Alfred Holmes, M.A. (the chairman), said that the new jp 
assurances in the past year were {112,000 less than for 1925, by 
the decrease arose entirely from the practical elimination of policj 
subject to single premiums. The assurances subject to periodic 
premiums were {75,000 more than in 1925. During the year th 
rates for assurances without profits were substantially reduced, 

With regard to mortality experience, the strain upon the fun 
of the office was only 47 per cent. of the strain which had been allows 
for by the actuary in his calculations. The profit of £75,000 derive 
from favourable mortality was, with the exception of the previoy 
ear, the largest profit from this source in the history of the offic, 

he average rate of interest earned was {5 3s. 8d. free of tax, whic 
was 3S. 11d. per cent. more than for 1925. The rate of interest realise 
on the funds had increased almost every year for ten years past. 

Referring to the Century the Chairman said that the investment 
appeared in the Friends’ Provident balance sheet at £700,000, o 
£2 per share. The dividend paid for the year was equivalent tp 
10 _ cent. on the fully paid-up capital and 5 per cent. upon the 
book value of the investment. 

The combined premium incomes of the fire, marine, and accident 
departments of the Century were {592,789, an increase of {50,03 
over 1925. The loss ratios, however, were not favourable, an 
there was only a nominal profit of £2,533. The Century funds 
including paid-up capital, now amounted to £3,032,698, and the sub. 
stantial margin which existed at the close of 1925 was ee 
added to during 1926. The stock exchanges securities held by th 
Friends’ Provident showed a considerable margin in excess of 
book value. 

With regard to bonus prospects, should nothing abnormal take 
place during 1927 and the two following years, it was evident thi 
the profits of the current quinquennium would be much greater tha 
for the previous five years. In view of this the directors had fel 
justified in increasing the rate of interim bonus to {2 be cent. 
compound in respect of premiums due and paid in 1927 and the two 
following years prior to the next valuation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 




















FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
(Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C.) 


PROVIDES 


good return on money invested— 
dividends of 7 per cent. per annum 
paid since foundation. 

dividends paid half-yearly, without 
deduction ef tax. 

safety of Capital (which exceeds 
£1,000,000), through diversification of 
investments. 

shares in the small denomination of 
two shillings. 

repurchase of shares. 

investments selected and supervised 
by Board of experienced directors. 
accounts audited by auditor appointed 
by H.M. Commissioners of Treasury. 


— 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Lid., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
ts,” the Latest Report and List of Investments, 
















Name 
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N.S. 
Address 
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/MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


LORD BRYCE 
By the RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER, Warden of 
New College, Oxford. With Portraits and IlIlustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 32s, net. 



































Wednesday The Morning Post: “A notable memorial to a scholar and a 
statesman who was also a man of the world in the best sense 
he new lie of the term . . . this finely-thought and finely-wrought biography.” 
of ae Second Impression. 
i EARLY LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
duced, JOHN MORLEY 
the funds By F. W. HIRST. With Portraits and other Illus- 
a trations. 2 vols. 28s. net. 
e i 
the offe THE ABILITIES OF MAN: 
not ea Their Nature and Measurement 
, past. By C. SPEARMAN, Ph.D., F.R.S., Grote Professor 
nvestmest of Philosophy of Mind at the University of London. 
00,000, of 16s, net. 
ivalent tp Manchester Guardian: “ Professor Spearman’s theory of the 
nature of general intelligence is the most distinguished British 
- Upon the contribution to experimental psychology that has been made in 
a al recent years. 
»t ‘ses B | CHANGING BACKGROUNDS IN 
ry, fund, RELIGION AND ETHICS: 
the eu A METAPHYSICAL MEDITATION 
ld by the By W. H. WILDON CARR. 7s. 6d. net. 
excess of 
atin THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE 
feet A FANTASTIC STORY 
ater than By KAREL CAPEK. Author of “R.U.R.”, “The 
: had felt Insect Play,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 
r cent. 
—— MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
amc 
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Algernon Cecil’s 
New Book 


British Foreign 
Secretaries 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven leading 
Statesmen from 1807-1916. 
390 pp. With Portraits. 15s. net. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 


A fine piece of biography by a young writer whose 
previous book (on Cardinal Newman) earned him the 
— of being “a critic of the first rank.” 
_ Extremely able, well-written, well-informed and 
intelligent.”—Saturday Review. 

362 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 


J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


The first two of the eleven essays in this book deal 

with a question of the utmost interest, and should be 

read in conjunction with Mr. Churchill’s comments on 

Jutland and the Battles of the Western Front. 
Should be read by all who are interested in strategic 

and kindred problems.”—Outlook. “The remaining 

essays are invaluable footnotes to history.”—Times. 

10s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 




















John Muarray’s New Books 
A GREAT MAN’S FRIENDSHIP 


Letters of the Duke of Wellington to 
Mary, Marchioness of Salisbury, 1850-1852. 


Edited by LADY BURGHCLERE. 


“Lady Burghclere has achieved something quite out of the 
ordinary. She has shown us in an entirely new light a public 
man - life and character have been the subject of countless 
volumes: thoroughly entertaining."—Westminster Cazette. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


JOYS OF LIFE 
By ‘A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE.’ 


Author of * Memories, Discreet and Indiscreet,’ &c. 

A new book by this popular author is sure to attract attention. 
She now takes as her theme various causes of happiness, illustrated 
by her own wide experience of men and women, fashionable, 
literary and sporting. Illustrated. 16s. net 


MARY PONSONBY 
A Memoir, Some Letters and a Journal. 
Edited by MAGDALEN PONSONBY. 


“An unforgettable picture of an intensely individual and 
vigorous lady and a remarkably original and arresting picture of 
the Victorian Court.”"—Spectator. 2nd Impression. Illus. 16s. net 


WHEN WE LIVED IN JERUSALEM 
By ESTELLE BLYTH. 


“ Miss Blyth presents the multi-coloured * paradox" of the Hol 
City with informed insight and with a humanity and humour which 
makes her book a rare pleasure to read."—Jhe Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. 12s. net 

















Ready Thursday Next. 


MAUD DIVER’S 


new romance 


‘BUT YESTERDAY—’ 


It is the element of the unaccountable and unexpected in human 
life which gives this book an arresting and unusual quality. It 
reveals Mrs. Diver in quite a new vein. 7s. 6d. net 





A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT 
‘THE KALI PANCHWIN,’ 
2/Sth [FORMERLY THE 105th] MAHRATTA LIGHT INFANTRY. 
By the late Cor. SIR REGINALD HENNELL, 
C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E. 

A history of this regiment since its inception in 1772 down to 
the present day and covering wars in Persia, China, Abyssinia, 
&c., and the Great War in Mesopotamia and Palestine. Maps 
and Illustrations. 12s. net 


SCIENCE : 
LEADING AND MISLEADING 
By COLONEL. ARTHUR LYNCH. 


“Parts of it are strongly—even violently—expressed, but the 
thinking beneath is deliberate and methodical. A book to be 
reckoned with seriously."—Daily Dispatch. 7s. 6d. net 


THE JEWEL OF MALABAR 
A First Novel. 
By DONALD SINDERBY. 
“A spirited and unusually well-written tale of the Moplah 
rising of 1921 in South-West India."—Daily Mail. 
“ As thrilling a romance of Indian life as has appeared in recent 
years." —Sunday News. 7s. 6d. net 


CASTLE ADAMANT 
A First Novel. 
By NORMAN DUNDAS. 
A romance of the forty-five in which a young Lowland gentle- 
man meets with many thrilling adventures and a strange and 
charming lady. 7s. 6d. net 


Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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“STANDARD ” SONGS. 
“BLOW THOU WINTER WIND.” 


“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 





Shakespeare had a wonderful knowledge of human nature, 
and in the setting of the above words, so wonderfully 
rendered by the late Signor Foli, one of the keenest pangs 
man can feel is aptly portrayed. 

And what greater ingratitude can man show for the 
blessings of home and family than the neglect to provide 
adequately for his loved ones. 

Do not let this charge be laid at your door. 


A Policy under the 


: SECURITY SYSTEM ” 


°o 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


will save you from this odium. 


Let us demonstrate to you how little it will cost you to 
draw the sting for all time. 
This Scheme leaves nothing to chance: Everything is 


guaranteed and inserted in the Policy. 
Numerous Options. Large Surrender and Loan Values. 
Write for Leaflet ““AD4.” 


he STANDARD [IFE 


SSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHE DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
HO CANNON STREET e.c4 
15a PALL MALL s.w. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 










Second Impression 12s. 6d. net 
a 
The 


REIGN of RASPUTIN 


y 
M. V. RODZIANKO 


President of the Russian Duma 
Introduction by Sir BERNARD PARES 
“The only first-hand, impartial and fully informed account we 


are ever likely to have of the real causes of the downfall of the 
Tsardom.”—New Statesman. 





“ A well-nigh incredible tragedy . . . but it is beyond doubt 


the actual truth.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


A. M. PHILPOT, Ltd., 69 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 




















—— 


RNLI 


FOR 103 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime peeple in Perce and 
War alike, and 


OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 18264, 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


were never more needed than te-day. 


Will you help the men who continually illustrate these qualities, 
and whe 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive one penny frem the State. 
WII! you do what every Briton sheuld and become a 5/- Subscriber? 
THR EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. ——, Ma, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary 


ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT omerivyr ion. 
Lite-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, c.2. 











a N23 N°S N23 N23 N°S NS N23 N23 N23 N°S NOS NOS NOS NOS NOS N°S NOS NOS NOS NS NCS NOS N° Nes 


N° 
N°% 


N% 
N%3 
N°3 


s PLAYER'S NO. 3 5 


N%S 
N° 


NOS Virginia Cigarettes Ne3 


N%3 
N°%3 


v3 What a difference the extra = 
* quality makes! Ne 


Me 10 fr 8d. 


N%S 


N°%S Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- N°%S 


N%S 
N%S 
NS 


N°%3 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS NO 





N% 


20 for 1/4 N5 


N23 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. N°%S 


Ne Branch of The Imperiel Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N%3 


N%3 
N°3 N°3 N03 N°3 N°3N°S N23 NOS NS N°3N°S NUS NUS NOS NCS NOS N23 NS N23 N23 N°S N23 NOS NO3N93 NS 
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SPEEDING UP 


Each generation brings a call for greater 


Ny 
{ 
{ 
§ 
speed in all phases of life. Even an in- 
5 
§ 
j 
: 
5 





novation soon becomes old-fashioned 
and the need for speed more insistent 
as time goes on. To meet the 
present need for accelerated ser- 
vice in the cleaning and press- 
ing of Men’s Clothes our 
organisation is planned so 
that no order shall 
remain in our Works 
for more than 


four days. 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office and Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.g 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
Qiu: 
BPYUPVPY\PVPVWP?9 PUP UV PVP PUY PDO DPV LP? 


cinathisdiasratubtanniemaainatitintiaitniititeadibaaim iste, WP OV Pr 





























“Eve and the Serpent” 


HEN Eve made her debut, she parleyed 

with the Serpent, so they say. To-day she 
clothes her dainty foot in his skin—not disdain- 
fully either. She is imordinately proud of her 
NORVIC”* Lizard, Python and Water-snake 
Skin shoes. And who would not be of such deli- 
cately marked and (incidentally) such serviceable 
footwear as these that are made out of the Serpent's 
Skin? This is Eve's revenge—and a pretty one 


too. Ask to see * NORVIC’ Reptile Skin Shoes. 








wor 


Write for Booklet of Spring Shoe Styles. 
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NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. prpeititetatettitetetata tet t tates ttt 


SUNLIGHT—ARTIFICIAL 
AND NATURAL. 


UST before Easter we really were beginning 

to agree with a pessimistic friend who said 
that it was a good thing that science had now 
discovered how to make artificial sunlight as 
this country was likely never again to enjoy 
the commodity in its natural state—at any rate, 
not for substantial periods! Then came Easter, 
and our pessimist of yesterday was rapidly 
transformed into the gayest of optimists. 


Now with artificial sunlight the state of one’s 
clothes does not matter—in fact, the less one 
wears the better. But the rea/ sun is merciless 
towards clothes that have lived their allotted 
span. Even Goss clothes wear out in time ; 
but, being made by skilled craftsmen and of 
thoroughly dependable materials, they outlive 
the majority of their contemporaries. 


However high your personal standard in tailoring 
may be, we brothers Goss believe that we can 
satisfy you. We do honestly claim to make 
good clothes—as good in cut, in finish and in 
texture—as personal service and craftsmanship 
can produce. We take all measurements our- 
selves, do all the cutting and fitting ourselves 
—in fact, from the moment of your first enquiry, 
we endeavour to give as much care to your order 
as would be possible were you our only 


customer. 


‘* But,’” you may say, “‘ what of the price?’”’ 
Well, for a suit of the very best stuff and linings, 
the best workmanship and all the little refine- 
ments of first-class tailoring, there is no need 
to pay more than eight to ten guineas, and we 
can and do make a thoroughly dependable suit 
for considerably less. We have never failed to 
satisfy completely the many readers of this 
Journal who have responded to our advertise- 
ments. 

We are almost opposite the Post Office Tube 
Station in modest premises on a first floor. 
Why not look us up now, or ring for an appoint- 


ment ? 
— T. GOSS & CoO. 
Gy a 15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


MAKE SURE OF PERFECT WEATHER FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 
by taking a Cruise in the 


LOVELY MEDITERRANEAN 


on the fine liner S.S. NEPTUNIA (10,000 tons), specially built for ocean cruises. 
To Egypt, Palestine, Corfu, Constantinople, Athens, Greek Islands, Crete, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Malta, Dalmatia, and Italy. 
May 23 to Jume 5 ee ee 13 days from {18 
July 11 to July 24 ee ee SS io 9 





Aug. tr to Aug. 17 oe ee 1 ,, ae 
*Sept. 1 to Sept. 19 ee ee  « pa 
**Sept. 25 to Oct. 18 ee ee oo « a 
* Athens, Greek Islands, Dalmatia, Corfu, etc. (‘ Mliad ” Cruise). 
** Athens, Rhodes, Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt, Malta, etc. (‘‘ Knights of St. 
John ™ Cruise). 
OTHER FINE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES WEEKLY. 
Spacious single and double cabins with bedsteads—no upper berths. Cabaret 
ballroom, sports deck, English library. Doctor and trained nurse accompany every 
cruise. Everything Hotel-de-luxe standard. No worry and no trouble. Only 250 
pessengers each cruise; 80 per cent. Company’s passengers British.—For illus- 
trated booklet of cruises, cabin plans, and reservations apply :— 
ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE, 16. Waterloo Place, Regent Street, S.W.1 
(Regent 7972, three lines), or Principal Steamship Agents. 


PYRENEES TOURING CLUB. 
MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 
D' CTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 18rta, 
Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France and Spain, visiting Biarritz, 
Pau, Lourdes, Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 
25 GUINBAS. 
SRCRETARY: 





14 Park Lane, Stoke Newincton, LONDON, 


ILPERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, Park- 

Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger 

Close to beautiful pine forests,every modern convenience. Terms from 7s 

@ day. Information and pamphiets from G. A. Tavtor, 6 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3, or direct from E. and M. Le tm, Proprietors. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask tor Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








————, 





(SLOANE 4137) 


COURT, Sloane Sq., S.W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


- MOZARTS OPERA (In English), 
COSI FAN TUTTE tre Sehoe! tor Lovers) 


ART GALLERIES 


LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD _ SHIPs, 
Exhibition remains open till May 14th at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
HEAL & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. Exhibits are for sale. Admission Pree, 


AUMIER.—Reproductions of Water Colours and Drawings, 
Each exhibit is for sale at prices from 4s. 6d. to {1 1s. 
Hours, to a.m. to 5.30p.m. Sat., ro to 12.30 p.m. Free. 
THE PHOEBUS SOCIETY, LTD., 27 OLD BOND ST., W.r. 


TO LET AND WANTED 
PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, much occupied town, having inherited 


small charming country home (Hampshire) would like married couple, of 

two ladies, as permanent paying guests; modern comfort and conveniences; 
excellent cook-housekeeper ; 40 miles London ; near station, etc., references exchanged, 
—Write Mrs. T. S., Box 234, NEw SrarEsMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


























EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur. 
it nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTED TO SHARE light car on 50:50 basis. Alternate 
week-ends and holidays. Hampstead, N.W. 6, or near.—Box 282, New 
STATRSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired. — 
James Street Twerp Deport, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


A REAL SAVING!—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff, 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate, Lonpon Turninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. We collect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 

















K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exits. 


( 7 ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 2% guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. Wynne. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian’ Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. ROGERS (cookery 
diploma). Tel. : 866. 


EGGIS, near Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 


Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From ro Sh. 

















IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing; one mile from ‘bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, th Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. 
Terms very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 


RIGINAL SUBSCRIBER to THE NEw STATESMAN desires to 
recommend a country inn; beautiful scenery, solitude, comfort, good fare ; 
no golf, tennis, lake or trippers.—Apply PRopRIETOR, TRAVELLERS’ REST, 

Ulpha, Cumberland. 


Hees BAUMEN, Weggis, 


Lovely view of lake and mountains. 











Lake of Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Terms of pension, from 7s. 

















THE 


SOVIET UNION MONTHLY 


is the only journal that gives full and authentic 
information on all aspects of life in Soviet Russia. 


The Monthly contains regular articles on industry, trade, 
transport, foreign relations, art, literature and education. 
The Statistical Section gives figures of trade, finance, price 
indexes, labour, etc. 


SPECIMEN Copy SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Price 3d. Annual Subscription 4/-, post free. 


46, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























OOKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary, National Biography, thin paper. 
66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., rare, {12 128. Frohawk’s 
Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 35s. (cost £6 6s.). Fifty drawings by — 
£5 58. Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {£10 10s. Boccaccio Cemorous Fiametta, 17s. 
Mardrus’ Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £15. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3 vols., 148. Bat- 
chester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., 25s. Story of the Nations, illus., new set, 67 vols., {9 
(cost £25). Punch, roo vols. in 25, {10 10s. Surtees’ Sporting Novels, illus., 6 vols, 
£3. Crawley’s Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways 
ilius., 123. (cost 21s.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols., in 16, hf. moroce, 
£21. Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. Libraries and single volume 
purchased for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Wanted, Boswell's 
8 vols., 1791.—HOLLAND BrRos., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


Y CRRsaIRS STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Gero. Vint & Bros, Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


RocerlAtEs BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBuRNRES, 27 Eastcastie Street, Londen, W. 1. 











M® CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Prospectus 
of his Private Lessous on Elocution 
“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT,” 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hote! Cecil.) 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. : 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then get “ BLATTIS” to-day, 

The scientific remedy for exterminating st test 30 years. Tins 1s. 4d, 

2s. 6d., 48. 4d., from Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.— 
HOWARTR®, 473, Crookemoore Road. Sheffield. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary y eagey provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc.,accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBerts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 


M*s E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 























AIDE 2 6 PT ee Sill, OME RS ge OE SE RN SE 
YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 





“A man is as old as his Arteries” 


Most of the ailments of advancing years 

are due to Hardening of the Bloodvessels. 
DRO STL is a highly scientific preparation for 

4’ remedying this condition and its maay 
symptoms. These are set out in an interesting booklet on the 
discovery, formula and action of DROSIL. 


“ Numerous experiments have preved the value of this diseovery.”—Ster. 
Write for Booklet “D” to DROSIL AGENCY, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 






SCHOOLS 








geoL0-GERMAN ACADEMIC BOARD. 


Five Research Scholarships tenable at certain German Universities 
will be available for the year 1927-28. Each student will receive free 
maintenance (or an equivalent allowance) and free tuition. Candi- 
dates should be male graduates of an English University, and should 
gnd their applications to the Board through the Vice-Chancellor of 
their University ; aduates of Oxford, Cambridge and London 

through the Head of their College 
Ap ications must include a Satement of the research work the 
te proposes to undertake, and must be snbmitted not later 


than May 21st. 
HILL SCHOOL. 


M ILL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on the 26th, 27th and 28th May, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to 
candidates between the ages of 12 and 14} years. Emoluments of a 
nominal value are attached to these Scholarships; such emoluments 
may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum 
of {120 Vd annum according to (1) the standard of attainment of 
any can date and the promise shown by him, and (2) the financial 

ition of the parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships 
may be accepted for admission to the School without further examina- 
tion provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 


london, N.W. 7. 
LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures entitled “‘ PROBLEMS OF MENTAL 
WORK ” will be given by PROFESSOR A. MICHOTTE (Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Louvain) at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on TUESDAY, MAY roth, THURSDAY, 
MAY 12th, and FRIDAY, MAY 13th, sag at 5.30 . = the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by e Rev. 

Aveling, M.C., D.D., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Reader in Psychology in “the 
University). 


A Course of Three Lectures entitled ‘“‘ PLATONIC PROBLEMS” 
will be given by PROFESSOR JOHN BURNET, M.A., LL.D., 
Ph.D., F.B.A. (Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews) 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), 
on FRIDAYS, MAY 13th, 20th and 27th, 1927, at 5. a At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor M. T. Smiley, 
M.A. (Professor of Greek in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 


A RTHUR HIRST, 
LECTURER-PIANIST. 


Times,—“ He = 1 the impossible (to say what Music ‘ signifies’) and he 
entirely succeeded. He felt the truth of the Music and conveyed that feeling to 


DaiLy News.—“* Undoubtedly he is a musician. His music had an effect upon 
me which I had not imagined myself capable of registering.” 

EDINBURGH EVENING DispaTcH.—"“ in simple and direct language he conveyed 
a wealth of information of the composers and the sources of their inspiration 


treat from first, to last.” 
Scorsman.—‘‘ Admirably arranged. . . . unfailingly delightful.” 


ARTHUR HIRST. 
YorKsHIRE Post (Herbert Thom aid be ).—“‘ A more delightful encouragement to 
the understanding of music it would be difficult | te imagine.” 
ScoTTISH MUSICAL MAGAZINE.—“ comprehensive know- 
of music and its — s.... An instrumentaliat of extrao power 
soulful dering of iaeteations.” Da 
y). The whole thing was music, through and through. 
. One departed epiritualiy enriched 
" ‘DacBLapEt (Sweden). -- * Extraordinarily interesting lecture and the pianist 


tectived an ovation.” 
ARTHUR HIRST. 
In Coventry the tickets for third lecture were sold out three months in gpraee. 
eee ag al MAY NOW BE BOOKED FOR NEXT SEASO 
om THE LECTURE —g ete uter Temple, Strand, Wc. 2, 
UR miner. 104 Oxford Gardens, W. 10. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THe BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE, 37 Lans- 
yd Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
his College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
pH 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System. Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
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PROFsseor WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 
> D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 


now an exile in Switzerland, pro to open in September at 

ene (Vaud), ina ge situation between [onmene and Geneva, an inter- 

national together with a liberal education, the study of the 

wil b be specially cared for. The special ‘aim of the school 

will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of different nations. 

Pupils who have accomplished their elementary studies, will be accepted. Fees { ~ 
Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, addressing to “ Chatea 

Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud), Switzerland. 
ed in 


RIAR, ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be open 
September as a co-educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to: 

Principals, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GerrruDe WALMSLEY. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is t 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 

community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and i 

ae mage work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

ession, and for advanced work in Music or oe. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 


Elocution, Dancing, Cooke th 200 guineas a y Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 


of 15 acres. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
as ome —Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
re charge taken i if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The — is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLprREep 


~~ HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of eral community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and phy development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CLARK. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsTHeRBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YBARS OF AOR. 


G* CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 
Boarding Houses ‘provide sim home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian dict. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Hargis, M.A., LL.B. {Camb.). 

ING ALFRED Scuool, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
fine old Ha: tead Heath. Co-educational (s to 18). amet 
master : JOSEPH - a M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealism, Health. 

ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply, 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensitigton, S.W. 5. 


HILDREN TOO DELICATE TO RETURN ORDINARY 
SCHOOL RECEIVED ANY TIME. Abundant food, sunshine, sea air, out- 
door study, simple play in private fields, daily baths, bring renewed health and 



































educational pr Boys 6-12; Girls any age. Doctor's certificate required 
(no mental or consumptives). Photos.— Principat, Rocklands, East Hill, Hastings. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRIS. 


Inclusive Terms.—Princi pal, Miss Srevens, LL.A 


[8 READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equip t. F d by the Society of Friends in 1798. 
[* TERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to ee from British students interested in the study of 

modern languages. Low fees. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Ly eg Bucks. 


Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Pr ri House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. general education on natural lines. 


Good 
“New Ideals in Education” ap lied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Rurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4258, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
LU NIVERS SITY OF READING 


WARDENSHIP OF ST. ANDREW'S. 


























The Council of the University invite applications for the position 
of Warden of St. Andrew's Hall, the largest of the University Halls 
of Residence for women students. Academic qualifications essential. 
—Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar, The Univer- 
sity, Reading. 

ANTED EDUCATED TUTOR FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 

AT SEASIDE (aged 25-30), for Boys ro and 14. Games, Tennis, Chemistry, 
German. Must be experienced with Children. Personal references. Please 
Box 283, New STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





=e eer: 
Wi. 2 





en EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
og er bg LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gard 
W. 14. Mothercraft per priacipel, alee i, Road, W. Ken- 


tington. (-—- . G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Prin E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information con olarships, "Ioan Fund and Grants from the Board 


cerning Sch 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


pen ne nN ee 
THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


aeaeged by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 
Telephone: Museum 0658 
:—Miss CiceLy. C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1.— 
University Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
Plamacy. School ef Dramas ‘Calicg: Theatre. Hoste for Wome dents 

or omen uv —_ 
Prospectus post free,—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 











RAFT SHOP.—Man or Woman offered half share in return {30 
and part time services, now to October, South Coast resort, good prospects. 
Particulars, Box 285, NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 

Y OUNG WOMAN (2 3)s a from the University of London 
School of Librarianship in June, desires position with publishing firm, Seseny, 
bookseller or in aeatieme pravelled. Two foreign languages. Typing. 

Highest references.—Box 281, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 











A Postal Subscription to THE = CL eeeptrmemaned costs :— 
One Year post reg eee eee 
Six Months a 


Three Months ,, ~ ita rt z 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN. 


30s. Od. 
7 Od. 








10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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FICTION 
“ The 


MR. FORTUNE’S MAGGOT. By Sytvia Townsenp Warner. 
most amusing book since Lytton Strachey’s * Queen Victoria.’ ”— 
Davip Garnett in the Daily News. ‘“‘ A delectable tale, whimsical, 
fantastic, but with an underlying emotional richness.”—Daily Mail. 
75. net. 


DUSTY ANSWER. By Rosamonp LeHmann. A vigorous first novel, the 
story of a girl’s development and of her life at Cambridge, passionate, 
human, and—in the best sense of the phrase—‘‘a slice of life.” 
75. 6d. net. 

Shortly. 


THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE. By G. K. Cuesterron.WA full- 
length novel by G. K. C. is sufficiently a rare event to cause the keenest 
anticipation. Here humour, prophecy, and ideas combine for the reader’s 

delight in sparkling ebullience. 75. 6d. net. 


GENERAL 
Shortly. 


THIS GENERATION. By Tuomas Cox Mescu. The first volume of “A 
History of Great Britain and Ireland from 1900 to 1926,” bringing 
the narrative up to 1914. Jilustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF PICTURE-MAKING. By Srr Cuarzezs 
Hoimes. A new, revised and enlarged edition of what has long been 
recognised asa standard work. With 19 new Illustrations. 105. 6d. net. 


FLEMISH ART. By Rocer Fry. (Probably 6s. net.) 


A CHINAMAN’S OPINION OF US AND OF HIS OWN COUNTRY. 
By Hwvy-unc (Mandarin of the Fourth Button). Translated by 
J. A. Makepeace. (Probably 75. net.) 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS. By Prorsssor Gzorce Gorpon. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


(Probably 


THE SIMPLE GUIDE SERIES 


“ The first two books are now announced of a promising new series, the ‘ Simple 
Guides,’ in which the aim is to provide monographs neither above the heads of young 
persons nor beneath the attention of intelligent adults. Volumes on ‘ Painting,’ 
* Architecture ’ and ‘ English Literature’ are to follow.”—Saturday Review. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Kerrn Henperson. “A _ positively charming 
and entertaining book.” —Daily Express. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN BODY. By Trevor Heaton. “ Readably sets out the 
structure and functions of the human body as an organic unity.” 
—Scotsman. Fully Illustrated. 75. 6d. net. 





Prospectus gladly sent post free upon application. 





97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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